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Your H.F.Goodrich dealer is listed under Tit 


Smiieage 


AS LOW AS 


plus tax and 
retreadable tire 


truck tires is the lowest cost 
per mile tire for your truck! 


$|Q95 ' 

~ ^ 6 . 00-16 


D O you know which tire is right 
for your trucking job? Should 
it be a regular or extra-ply tire, ray- 
on or nylon cord body, tubeless or 
tube-type construction? How about 
the tread design and size? The right 
answers to these questions will 
mean longer, trouble-free tire service 
for you. 

H.F.Goodrich builds hundreds of 
different truck tires — each one de- 
signed to meet specific tire needs. Your 


B.F. Goodrich dealer knows which tire 
is right for your job. It will pay you 
to talk to him before you buy your 
next truck fires. He'll recommend 
the one tire out of the hundreds 
B.F.Goodrich builds that is de- 
signed specially for your type of 
work. That's the tire— and the only 
tire— that will give you lowest cost 
per mile. B.F.Goodrich Tire Co., A 
Division of The B.F.Goodrich Co., 
Akron 18, Ohio. 
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BOTANY 500 

n&vti-fy, DAROFF 



7/f tarn 


tailored 


Look smart, feel 
comfortable in new 
tailored casuals 

The lightweight fabrics and 
handsome new patterns have the 
same fine Daroff clothing-tailoring 
for which ‘BOTANY''500’ is 
famous. See your dealer for a free 
and friendly try-on today. 

SPORT coats $39.95 up slacks $16.95 up 




produce of Scotland 


Scotsmen describe Old Smuggler as 
a ‘‘fashionable Scotch.” It is Scotch 
developed with patience and scruple 
— and distinguished by great soft- 
ness and delicacy of flavour. 
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Villanova’s own answer to the 
sputnik is one of the best high 
jumpers in the nation. For a 
look at the high jinks of Rea- 
vis and the prospects for the 
AAU indoor meet, see page 14. 

Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 



Next week 


► These are Braves and Yan- 
kees loosening up in the Flori- 
da sunshine. Spring training 
is starting, and baseball’s big 
question is: will Milwaukee 
be able to stay on top of the 
heap? Roy Terrell answers it. 


► Thoroughbred racing’s new 
3-year-olds are pointing for 
the Kentucky Derby. Whit- 
ney Tower and James Murray 
size up the horses and intro- 
duce the ever hopeful owners. 


► Daytona’s Speed Weeks 
reach their climax as Detroit 
passenger cars compete on the 
famous beach. An on-the-spot 
report from Kenneth Rudeen. 
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hairdressing 
that can’t make 
hair greasy 


Prove it with water test 

Squeeze a little Suave on 
one hand, ordinary hair- 
dressing on other. Then 
run water over them. Only Suave 
will prove it is grease-free by rinsing 
off instantly. That's why Suave 
grooms more naturally than 


MEMO from the publisher 


T he dynasty with the longest reign 
in professional baseball carries the 
name Comiskey. In this issue Robert 
Creamer writes about the problems 
of its young Vice-President Charles 
and his White Sox, whose fortunes 
have always been Comiskey-guided— 
in a league where some franchises 
have lately been changing hands fast- 
er than a counterfeit coin. 

Creamer’s story leads off a concen- 
trated volley of features and spring- 
training reports aimed at baseball’s 
Opening Day and all that follows 
after. Items: 

► Next week Spectacle takes a four- 
color tour of the camps from St. Pete 
to Phoenix, while Roy Terrell ap- 
praises at long-range focus the world 
champion Braves and what the future 
holds for them. 

► A later issue brings news of Cincin- 
nati's Redlegs, now at a crossroads of 
power and pitching from which Gen- 
eral Manager Gabe Paul and Manag- 
er Birdie Tebbetts plan to lead them, 
preferably in both directions at once. 

► Whatever the Cleveland Indians 
are this year, they’ll be different, 
thanks to Bobby Bragan and Frank 
Lane. From their training camp 
Sports Illustrated will report the 
first visible effects on the diamond 
of the new regime. 

► Baseball is unique in team sports 
because it presents widely varying 
and highly specialized skills in almost 
simultaneous action. With the March 
17 issue, Sports Illustrated begins 
a baseball series which is unique 


because experts explain the secrets 
and strategy, the thinking and the 
doing behind these separate skills. 
Profusely documented with illustra- 
tions by Tony Ravielli, Robert Riger 
and Ed Vebell, it is for players and 
spectators, bigleagueandLittleLeague 
alike. Sal Maglie opens up with pitch- 
ing — followed later on by Roy Sievers 
on batting; Del Crandall on catch- 
ing; Gil MeDougald on infielding; 
and Richie Ashburn on outfielding 
and base running. 

► In the March 24 issue comes ad- 
vice on the biggest change in base- 
ball since they turned on the lights 
— the move to the West Coast. Our 
roundup on this will include stories 
from the Giant and Dodger camps by 
Creamer and Walter Bingham, illus- 
trations of the two ball parks which 
will be making their major league 
debuts, and the latest word on how 
the citizens of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco are standing up under the 
whole thing. 

► The Detroit Tigers, always inter- 
esting but something of a disappoint- 
ment last year, will also be in for ex- 
amination by Les Woodcock as they 
take shape in training with their 
many newly acquired players, includ- 
ing the electric Billy Martin. 

► In the April 7 issue our staff will 
present selections of the top rookie 
prospects of 1958. 

► That about brings us to Opening 
Day itself and our third annual Spe- 
cial Baseball Issue. And that, as they 
say, is only the beginning. 
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Classic elegance in motorcars ; The Lincoln Landau. Gown by Troina-Norell 


THE CLASSIC FINE CAR 

that brings Continental luxury within the reach 
of every fine car buyer 

THE NEW LINCOLN 

styled and crafted in the classic Continental tradition 




Inspiration for The New Lincoln: the new Continental Mark III. 
Mark III prices are jusf slightly aoove the line car Held. 


The New Lincoln— styled and crafted in the Continental 
tradition — has created a new standard by which all fine 
cars must now be measured. 

For the first time, every fine car owner has the opportu- 
nity to know Continental standards of luxury, driving 
qualities and craftsmanship. 

The man who owns a Lincoln drives a car of classic 
beauty. And as he drives, he knows the pleasure of being 
surrounded by classic elegance in interiors. 

The Lincoln owner knows an engine built to a whole 
new standard of precision tolerances . . . and in the Con- 
tinental ideal of luxurious, tjforlless driving — every' power 
assist known. 

We invite your inspection of the first distinctively new 
choice in fine cars in many, many years. 

L t X C O I N DIVISION. FORD MOTOR COM P A X Y 



Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days ? 


RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

'fSou'idotv 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aged and bottled solely by Stitzel -WELLER Distillery • Estab. Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 





CROWNING TOUCH TO THE COCKTAIL HOUR . . . 


Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



the question: Does a man 
have to be a teetotaler to be a good 
athlete? 



ROGER 

BANNISTER 

London 

First four-minute 
miter 


Alcohol is only harmful in excess. Taken 
occasionally in moderation it can help 
break the monotony of strict training. I 
cannot remember an athlete who was a to- 
tal abstainer. In Oxford drinking beer was 
regarded as the most pleasant way of re- 
plenishing moisture lost through exertion. 



BOBBY LAYNE 

Quarterback 
Detroit Lions 


V- re 


That’s putting me on the spot with all 
the unfair publicity I've got about sky- 
larking. but I do know a lot of players 
who relax with a drink or two and it 
doesn’t hurt. You’ve got to have a few 
beers to loosen up after a hard game. Too 
much drinking doesn’t do any good. 

continued 



Aalborg Akvavit, we mean. It’s the dry. caraway-touched, schnappsy spirit that 
became the Danish national drink long, long ago. Now. you'll be happy to learn. 
Aalborg has glorified that already glorious American Institution, the cocktail hour. 
There are several ways you can enjoy Aalborg Akvavit. The Danes prefer it neat, 
straight from the ice-chilled bottle, with beer and "smorgasbord." It is awfully good 
that way. But you may deviate if you wish. Tantalizing Aalborg Martinis, for example. 
Or Bloody Marys with Aalborg (surprisingly delicious, and a delightful change). Or a 
Danish Screwdriver. Or Aalborg-on-the-Rocks. Or Aalborg-and-Tonic. 

No matter. Whatever you do to Aalborg, Aalborg will do something delightful to 
your drink. Get Aalborg Akvavit at your nearest package store, elite restaurant or bar. 
BRIONES & CO., INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • 100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS — 90 PROOF 
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Sunny skies, fertile soil, and the 200- 
year-old vintners’ art of Pedro JDomecq 
combine in Fundador to delight the 
epicure. Here is a brandy that is truly 
different— mellow, rich in flavor and 
full-bodied, yet incomparably smooth. 
Since 1874, in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, the name Furs' dador has been syn- 
onymous with finest brandy. And in 
this country its popularity is growing 
day by day. Enjoy Fundador brandy 
today, as an after dinner liqueur, or to 
enhance the flavor of your coffee. 

SINCE 1730. A WORLD-WIDE TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 

Ijeclro J)omecq 

SUPERB BRANDIES 

FUNDADOR AND THREE VINES-86 PROOF 

SOLE U.S. IMPORTER: 

CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


JIM KELLY 

Minneapolis 
U.S. Olympic track 
coach 


Use of intoxicating liquor can’t help but 
be detrimental, if for no other reason than 
that it breaks training habits. While some 
older athletes may use liquor during the 
off season, they would still be better off 
without it. 


DR. SIEGFRIED S. 
MEYERS 

New York City 
Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine 

Yes, in school but not afterwards. I was 
the 100-yard swimming champion at New 
York University. I still race three limes a 
week, but before each race I take a slug of 
cognac, which is desirable at my age, 50, 
to dilate the arteries for strenuous play. 





JOSEPH T. 
CASCARELLA 

Executive vice-president 
and secretary 
Laurel Race Course 


No. I played football in college and big 
league baseball. I can name some of the 
greatest athletes who drank during their 
careers. Whether or not they would have 
been greater athletes as teetotalers is 
something no one can answer. 


GEORGE F. 

CHAPLINE 

Vice-president 
Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. 

Heck, no. I was on the track team at the 
Naval Academy. Coaches laid down the 
law against drinking. I agree it is a must 
to be a teetotaler during the training sea- 
son. But on occasions, when hunting, etc., 
liquor has its merits. 



DR. MAXWELL 
LAPHAM 

Tulane University 
Dean of Medical School 


No, although I do not mean to pass judg- 
ment on the use of liquor. Many athletes 
do drink. I have always counseled moder- 
ation in everything, but I also believe 
that college athletes should do what their 
coaches tell them. 



tried them all 
. . . wound up 
with Trol 



I used to be a sucker 
for "greaseless prom- 
ises ” that alwaysturned 
out to be the usual "oil". 
Then, I got wise to Trol. 
It’s the original grease- 
less, stainless hair tonic. 
The only one with acti- 
vated oil that grooms 
your hair naturally. 
Keeps it in the peak of 
condition. Chucks out 
dandruff, too. Try T rol — 
see for yourself. At all 
drug counters and bar- 
ber shops. 

ODELL CO., NEWARK, N.J. ; 
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GOLFERS! 


Free gre 
feature 


n fees until March 15th . . . 


'Jf Princess vacations in Bermuda ! 


15 DAYS AND 14 NIGHTS 





HOTEL 
ikl of Bermuda 


ONLY $233 PER PERSON 


Includes golf and beach club priv- 
ileges, selective dining and a host 
of holiday extras! 

For illustrated folder and com- 
plete information, see your travel 
agent or write to 


THOS. COOK & SON 


*JT 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Biggest gain in 
advertising pages 
of any U.S. magazine, 
1957 over 1956. 
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NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING FOR MEN 

Conservation and Forestry Courses. 1500- 
acre forest. An Investment in Education. 
Personalized individual analysis. Degree 
granting. International clientele. Small 
classes. Unexcelled location. 200-acre 
campus. Modern dormitories. All sports. 
Opportunity jor military training 
with E. II. C. unit on campus. 

James L. Conrad. Pres., 

Nichols Junior College, Dudley 10 , Mass. 



DY AT SARATOGA 


Jim Dandy 

The horse had never lived up 
to his name until one 
wet afternoon in Saratoga 


I N 1930 the country reeled from 
economic upheavals, but the world 
of sport still had a golden glow. Peo- 
ple for a moment forgot financial 
catastrophes as Bobby Jones swept 
toward golf’s only grand slam, Max 
Schmeling took the vacant heavy- 
weight throne by fighting Jack Shar- 
key and Gallant Fox became the sec- 
ond horse ever to gain U.S. racing’s 
Triple Crown (Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 

In that year Gallant Fox became 
almost a national symbol of success 
and dependability. After his tri-crown 
triumphs, the strapping chestnut 
beat the field in the Dwyer Stakes 
and traveled to Chicago to win the 
Arlington Classic. By August he and 
his regular rider, Earl Sande, estab- 
lished as an unbeatable combination, 
were in Saratoga for the mile-and- 
a-quarter 1930 Travers Stakes, the 
oldest race for 3-year-olds in the U.S. 

Betting was illegal in New York 
State then, but all you needed was 
money and the sang-froid to approach 
a bookie, securely hidden under the 

continued 


Guy Garden Setting! 





HAMILTON, BERMUDA 

Entertainment, dancing nightly in the 
new air conditioned Moongate Gar- 
den or starlit Sunken Garden. De- 
licious cuisine, terrace barbecues . . . 
lazy sun-splashed hours by the palm- 
fringed pool. Private Beach Club, 
shopping, all sports close by. 

Carroll F. Dooley, Gen. Mgr. 
See Your Travel Agent 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC. 

WM. P. WOLFE, REPRESENTATIVE 



FREE 

to readers of 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


New 16-page brochure beauti- I 
fully illustrated with full-colour | 
photographs of Bermuda and 
detailed map of the Islands. 
Swimming and sightseeing, 
sports and shopping on a 
charming mid-Atlantic island. 
Send for your copy today. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept.SI-82A 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send Bermuda Brochure to 
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XS5 CHUTNEY 

by 

CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL 

partner 

PERFECT 

for your 
Currie 
Dishes 


9 oz.& 18 oz. 


Serve Chutney with Curried Foods, it says 
on the label. And why not — especially when 
Major Grey's adds an almost unbelievable 
balance of sweet-hot-spicy flavors to your 
curried shrimp or curried rice supreme. 

Indian mangoes, exotic Oriental fruits, 
rare spices, piquant and subtle seasonings 
— blended together the way the original 
Far Eastern recipe says they should be! 
And now you have oomph for cold meats, 
rarebits, hors d'oeuvres . . . salads, too. 

More than that — you have the partner 
perfect for all your curried dishes, made of 
course with Crosse & Blackwell’s Currie 
Powder (the fragrant powdered romance 
blended from 15 exotic Oriental spices and 
seasonings.) 

Major Grey’s Chutney by C & B, and 
your favorite curried dish (also by C & B). 
Why say morel 



CROSSE & BLACKWELL 

FINE FOODS SINCE 1706 



T ee off today for 
golf tomorrow at 



It's that easy to get to Pinehurst. Start today 
— on the first tee tomorrow, relaxing in 
sunny, dry, pine-scented air. And where 
but, in Pinehurst, a choice of 4 top-flight 
18-hole courses? For extra fun, get your 
regular foursome to join you— or, for pleas- 
ure-with-profit. your business associates. 
Fine hotels, splendid service, good food. 

For reservations, contact New York office, 
17 E. 45th Street (MUrray Hill 2-4300) or 
write Pinehurst, Inc., 64 Dogwood Road. 
Pinehurst, N. C. or your Travel Agent. 


Saratoga stands, to wager on Gallant 
Fox at l-to-2 odds or Whichone, the 
second favorite, at 5-to-2 odds. Con- 
fident that this would be a two-horse 
race, bettors hardly considered the 
other entries— Sun Falcon at 20 to 1 
and Jim Dandy at 100 to 1, since both 
horses were obviously running for 
second and third money. 

By the time the bugle blew sum- 
moning the four horses to the gate, a 
sudden pelting rain had turned the 
track into a strip of sticky mud. 
Whichone, with Sonny Workman up, 
sloshed first from the gate and led 
Gallant Fox for the first half mile. 
Then Sande let out a notch on his 
horse and moved up beside Workman 
on Whichone. Both colts were under 
a pull and stayed together down the 
back stretch and around the long 
turn for home. 

T he crowd had all but forgotten 
the other two entries, who were 
plugging earnestly along in the rear, 
when suddenly Whichone bogged 
down in the sludge and started to fade 
at an alarming rate. Gallant Fox, fol- 
lowing suit, began to stagger and slip. 
The unbelieving crowd wailed as they 
watched the two favorites in real 
trouble. Then they noticed a mud- 
splattered figure churning patiently 
behind them and gaining rapidly. In 
an incredible moment the grimy fig- 
ure breezed past both horses in the 
home stretch and finished some eight 
lengths ahead of Gallant Fox. It was, 
of course, the 100-to-l shot Jim Dan- 
dy, who had won only once before, 
the 1929 Grand Union. After Gallant 
Fox came Whichone and Sun Falcon. 
For those who bet on him, JimDandy 
was all his name implied. 

It surprised no one that Jim Dandy 
never did as well again, but for those 
who believe in ghosts, the story has a 
sequel. Just 25 years later another 
horse named Jim Dandy won at Sara- 
toga under circumstances remarkably 

similar to those of 1930. For the 1955 
Jim Dandy it was his first win in 20 
starts; he was anything but a favorite 
and again the track was wet. 

There was a sequel to the Gallant 
Fox story too. Unscathed by the up- 
set, he came back to take three more 
big races that season and became the 
first horse to win more than $300,000 
in one year. A considerable feat in any 
year, it was the more so in 1930 when 
there were not many brothers around 
who could spare a dime. 

—Roger Treat 



BASEBALL 

capital @ 


The Yankees and .Cardinals call 

K, Zl ** SVun!6r 

Vacation. 

St. Petersburg 

\ /"THE SUNSHINE CITY” 

Write for information: 

- H. S. DAVENPORT, Manager 
^ Chamber of Commerce 
\ St. Petersburg, Florida 




Magnificent 

Obsession 

Play a round on our magnificent Pilch 
’n Putt course overlooking the sea . . . 
and you’ll know why golfers — pros and 
amateurs alike — insist it’s one of the 
world's finest. Bui this is only one of 
Key Biscayne’s superlatives. Here you 
can savor every measure of personal 
happiness and diversion amid acres of 
stately palms, flowering gardens and 
vast private beaches . . . magnificent 
villas and hotel rooms, superb food 
and faultless service. Here, at last — 
only 18 minutes from downtown Miami 
— you can relax with all the isolated 
tranquility of your own tropical Island. 
Interested? Let us send you the details. 
Bob Neale, Managing Director. 

The KEY BISCAYNE 

HOTEL AND VILLAS 

701 Ocean Drive, Key Biscayne • Miami, Fla. 
e FOR DISCRIMINATING VACATIONERS • 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


record breakers -aussie swimmers, 
churning up white water swell at both 
ends of globe, left trail of broken records in 
their wake. Dawn Fraser, in warmup for 
nationals, thrashed 220-yard (and 200- 
meter) freestyle in 2:17.7 at Adelaide, to 
better world marks (Feb. 10; ; John Monek- 
ton, 19-year-old carpenter, had hand in cre- 
ating three world standards, whipsawing 
110-yard (and 100-meter) backstroke in 
1:01.5 and teaming up with New South 
Wales Teammates Terry Gathercote, Brian 
Wilkinson and John Devitt to clock 4:19.4 
for 440-yard medley relay in Australian 
championships at Melbourne (Feb. 15); 
transplanted Murray Rose, now USC fresh- 
man. dipped into Yale's 25-yard pool at 
New Haven, hustled 400 meters in 4:20. 440 
yards in 4:21.5, fastest ever for distances, 
but had to be satisfied with U.S. records be- 
cause world marks must be set in 55-yard 
pool (Feb. 15). Yale’s Joe Koletsky took cue 
from Rose, set U.S. record of 2:25.2 for 220- 
yard breaststroke (Feb. 15). 

BOB MITCHELL, swift-gaited Illinois half- 
back. scissored over 70-yard low hurdles in 
7.7, sliced 'in of second off American indoor 
record at Champaign. 111. (Feb. 15). 


DOG SHOW — OH. PUTTENCOVE PROMISE, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam's waggish 3- 
year-old standard poodle, turned serious 
when chips were down, looked for all world 
like bundle of white fluff as he showed off 
his low-set ears, docked tail, darkly ani- 
mated eyes, muscular hind legs, deep-bar- 
reled chest and well-arched toes to win 
best-in-show at Westminster Kennel Club 
event in New York (see page 24). Said 
Scottish-born Handler Bob Gorman: "He's 
a big clown. He wants to play all the time. 
He didn’t start showing until the end, when 
the others were letting down.” 


focus on the deed . . . 
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winning milcr Ron Delany. unwilling 
pacemaker in slow Baxter Mile, leads Hunga- 
ry’s Istvan Rozsavolgyi across the finish line. 


FIGURE SKATING — CAROL HEISS, pretty 
Ozone Park, N.Y. miss, pirouetting and 
gliding gracefully through spectacular free- 
style routine, had even critical judges star- 
ing with open-eyed amazement as she won 
third world title at Paris. Crew-cut David 
Jenkins of Colorado Springs, trailing Cali- 
fornian Tim Brown after compulsory fig- 
ures. put on dazzling display in free-skating 
to retain his men's crown. 


TRACK & FIELD — RON DELANY, who usu- 
ally follows everywhere but at finish, found 
himself in abhorred, unaccustomed role of 
pacemaker for indoor season’s weirdest mile 
when lead-shy opponents hung back in tight 
little group, then turned on famous fast foot 
in last 100 yards to beat Hungarian Istvan 
Rozsavolgyi by four yards in slow, “tacti- 
cal'' 4:10 Baxter Mile at NYAC Games in 
New York and run winning streak to 23. 
Confident Parry O’Brien, fresh from Ger- 
many where he smashed world indoor shot- 
put record, again bettered listed mark with 
heave of 61 feet 5 inches. Among other win- 
ners: Manhattan's Tom Murphy, who out- 
kicked Dave Scurlock in brisk 1:52.6 in 
880: Duke's Dave Sime, who redeemed dis- 
mal Millrose showing with 6.2 victory over 
Ken Kave in 60-yard dash. 

herb elliott, Australia's flying teen- 
ager, whippeted around freshly mowed and 
rolled grass track in West Australian cham- 
pionships before thrilled hometown crowd 
at Perth, was just fast enough to get under 
four-minute barrier for third straight time, 
edging chief rival and shadow Merv Lincoln 
by foot in 3:59.6, fastest ever on turf (nee 
page io). After race. Coach Percy Cerutty 
announced that Elliott had been invited to 
run in U.S. championships at Bakersfield, 
Calif. June 20, 21, added cautiously: “We 
are seriously considering accepting.” 



winning skater Carol Heiss, as skillful 
as she is pretty, cuts a dashing figure on the 
way to her third world championship in Paris. 


HORSE RACING — CALUMET’S bristling 3- 
year-olds were at it again at Hialeah, show- 
ing their frisky heels to pack in lj^-mile, 
$31,550 Everglades Stakes, first major test 
for Flamingo. Late-running Tim Tam, 
choice of Jockey Willie Hartack, paired off 
with usually front-running Kentucky Pride, 
ran out on his stablemate in stretch to finish 
first by 1 14 length. 

nadir, top 2-year-old of 1957, also bus- 
tled into 3-year-old picture at Hialeah, 
making first start of year a winning one. 
Shorn of familiar blinkers and shadow roll. 
Nadir started late, finished early under urg- 
ing of Hartack in seven-furlong sprint, 
held firm as top Derby choice. 

ROUND TABLE, piling up riches faster 
than most horses can run, dawdled along 
while others took run at lead, turned it 
on in stretch to win $56,400 San Antonio 
Handicap in world-record-equaling 1 :46 4 ( 
for 1 « h mile, poured $33,300 into Oilman 
Travis Kerr's bulging pocket, lifted life- 
time earnings to $803,264 to move into 
sixth place (ahead of Native Dancer > among 
racing's alltime money winners. 


BOXING -JOEY GIARDELLO. former tough- 
guy middleweight who is fighting way back 
after extracurricular workout on gas station 
attendant earned him brief incarceration in 
Pennsylvania pen. outpunched Germany's 
Franz Szuzina in early rounds, loafed a lit- 
tle in middle sessions, but picked up pace 
in 10th to win decision at Philadelphia. 

ibc (James D. Norris, president) stretched 
itself a bit ($40,000 worth — $20,000 to each 
fighter), gladdened New York (and World 
Boxing Committee) Commissioner Julius 
Helfand's heart by signing Isaac Logart and 
Virgil Akins for 12-round semifinal welter- 
weight elimination bout March 21 at New 
York's Madison Square Garden, winner to 
meet Vince Martinez for vacant title. 

RICARDO (Pajarito) MORENO, scheduled 
to try to lift Hogan (Kid) Bassey's feather- 
weight title in Los Angeles April 1, but 
one little bird who did too much tweeting, 
was suspended by Mexican Boxing Com- 
mission for taking part in recent barroom 
brawl. Suspension brought Los Angeles 
Promoter George Parnassus scurrying to 
Mexico City to “try to straighten this thing 
continued 



winning 3-year-old Tim Tam (right) 
and runtier-up Kentucky Pride give Calumet 
one-two punch in $31,550 Everglades Stakes. 
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up." Explained Parnassus: "Moreno is a good 
boy. He goes to bed every night at 9 :30. How 
could he be fighting in a bar?" 


FOOTBALL — buck shaw, onetime San 
Francisco 49er coach who was turned out 
to pasture by Air Force Academy because 
he refused to devote all his time to football, 
found place for his part-time talents, was 
hired by Philadelphia Eagles to replace fired 
Hughie Devore for "extended term" at $20,- 
000 per year. 

GEORGE HALAS, who announced retire- 
ment to front office two years ago. had some 
second thoughts, decided to return to coach- 
ing Chicago Bears because "coaching meth- 
ods were changing and I developed some new 
ideas. Now I want to try out those ideas.” 
Paddy Driscoll, who handled team in 1956 
and 1957, becomes administrative vice-pres- 
ident in charge of team organization. 


TENNIS— LEW HOAD, beaten in New York 
by Pancho Gonzales 7-9. 6 0. 6-4. 6-4 before 
pro tennis' largest crowd (15,237), regained 
his touch, won four straight in Washington 
and Evanston, 111. to lead 13-7. 


BASKETBALL -OKLAHOMA STATE and 
Connecticut were first to get NCAA tour- 
nament bids as season headed into home- 
stretch battle for postseason invites, with 
Kansas State still No. 1 in most polls. 

new York, all hut counted out of NBA 
playoffs, ran off three straight, moved with- 
in half-game of third-place Philadelphia in 
East, while Boston and St. Louis held 
firmly on to first-place positions. 


HOCKEY— NEW YORK, DETROIT and BOS- 
TON were involved in fight for second in 
NHL but Montreal, 24 points in front, paid 
little attention to backstage scuffling. 


MILEPOST -DIED — DR. HAROLD ANSON 
brucb, 72. longtime track coach (Lafayette, 
Union. CCNYi until retirement in 1955; of 
heart attack, in New York. 



cold spell forces leaping St. Louis rookies 
Bob Burda ( left ) and Leon Carmel, Manager 
Fred Hutchinson indoors at St. Petersburg. 


SCOUTS ILLUSTKATED Ft'br 


faces in the crowd 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING— JOS SHEPARD, Tampa, 9C-m. 
Paul Whiteman Trophy rare, with 79. OS-mph aver- 
age, in Maserati ZOO, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


baseball — C6’B.4, Caribbean Series, with i-:, 
record, San Juan, Puerto Ilico. 


BOXING— Ol.LlE WILSON, four-round TKO o< 
Charlie Norkus, heavyweights, Providence. ll.I. 
JIMMY MARTINEZ and GERMINAL BA 
LARIN. 10 -round draw, middleweight, Paris. 
GALE KERWIN, l O-round split decision o\ 
Slefun Rail, welterweights. New York. 

MICKEY CRAWFORD, 10-round decision oi 
Ter Gonzales, welterweights, New York. 

LARRY BO A RDM AN, 10-round derision oi 
Johnny Digilio, lightweights, Miami Beach. 


DOG SHOW -CII. ClIERRI V ALE DARN MIN- 
UTE, owned by Chtrr irate Kennels, Lebanon, Ohio, 
best-in-show. First Companu Governor’s Fool Guard 
A-4, Hartford, Conn. 

CII. S I LI 10 U-J ETTE’S SNOW SPRITE, owned 
by Martha Jane Ablett, Medina, Ohio, best-in-show, 
Elm City Kennel < Hub, New Haven, Conn 



CHRIS VON SALTZA, 14, 
San Jose, Calif, free- 
styler, had herself a 
time in home town, 
where she became first 
U.S. girl to break five 
minutes for 440 yards 
(4:54.8), also set five 
other American swim 


TONY DE SPIRITO, 
plucky jockey who led 
nation's riders in 1952 
and has twice been 
near death after spills, 
made his latest come- 
back at Hialeah, boot- 
ing home Nisht Amool. 
His reaction: “It’s just 
great, that’s all.’’ 



GOLF -HILL JOHNSTON. Provo, Utah, Texas 
Open, with Z7i for 72 holes, San Antonio. 

BETS Y RA WES, Spartanburg, S.C., St. Petersburg 
(Fla. i Open, with 291 for 72 Iuiles. 

ALBIE PEARSON, Washington, over John Gray, 
Philadelphia, on 1 9th hole. Baseball Players’ title, 
Miami. 


HORSE RACING — SOLI D SON: *2.1,900 San Luis 
Re.y II., I <4 m., by nose, in 2:30 3/5, Santa Anita. 
Ray York up. 

PINK VELVET: *25,350 Columbiana H., 7 by 
head, in 1:23 3/S, Hialeah. Waller Blum up. 
MOV1TAVE: $16,760 Miss Maryland St., 5!4f„ 
by 1 1-4 lengths, in 1:06, Bowie. Nick Shuk up. 


S K 1 1 N G — DA RT MOUTH, Eastern Intercollegiate 
and Middlebury Winter Carnival titles, with SS3.13 
pis., Middlebury, VI. 

HARVARD, Colby College Winter Carnival, with 
373.6 pts., Farmington, Me. 

ir.OF W AS H I NGTON . team title, with 355 pls.,Mt. 
Rose Ski Bowl Winter Carnival, Reno. 

U .OF DENVER, Rocky Ml .IntercollegiateSki Assn, 
title, with 555.6 pis., Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


SPEED SKATING— OLEG GONCHARENKO, 
Russia, worUl title, with 19:1.905 pis.. Helsinki. 
ALEX GOGUEN, Pittsfield, Mass., N. American 
outdoor title, with 22 pis., Plallsburg, N.Y. 


SQUASH racquets — MRS. W. PEPPER CON- 
STABLE, Princeton, N.J.. over Mrs. Baba Lewis, 
15-6,15-13, 15—5, fur third straight women’s nail, 
title, Boston. 



heavy snow greets Bernice W., on way to 
post for the first race at Bowie. Stuff piled 
up, stranding 3,000 hardy fans ( see page 20). 



LAURENCE OWEN, 
perky 13-year-old 
daughter of nine-time 
U.S. Champion Mari- 
bel Vinson Owen, 
proved to be chip off 
old block, winning sen- 
ior women's eastern 
figure skating cham- 
pionship at Troy, N.Y. 


velisa mugosa, lik- 
able Yugoslav geogra- 
phy student who has 
improved in each of 
his five losing races 
on U.S. boards, finally 
hit jackpot at NYAC 
Games in New York, 
winning two-mile in 
respectable 8:59. 




renie COX, fast-mov- 
ing young Middlebury 
College sophomore, 
zipped to victory in 
downhill, trailed sis- 
ter Mary of U. of Ver- 
mont in slalom to win 
skimeister honors at 
annual Middlebury 
Winter Carnival. 


dick voris. 36, assist- 
ant to Earl Blaik at 
Army, ended 13-day 

signing for three-year 
hitch at estimated 
S10, 000-plus per year. 
Voris follows Ben Mar- 
tin, now at Air Force 
Academy. 




NORM GROW, 6-fO0t 
5-inch Foley (Minn.i 
H.S. center, is certain 
to be target of college 
scouts after running 
three-year total to 
2,300 points, breaking 
Wilt Chamberlain's 
U.S. secondary-school 
scoring record. 
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SNOW PATROL 

Skiing across the country— reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

New Hampshire: Resorts are expecting rec- 
ord-breaking weekend. Snow is superb, and 
college midterm vacations are at hand. 
Wildcat. Gondola, dosed by winds Feb. 14, 
operated next day. UP 85, LO 60. 
Ckanmore. Strong midweek attendance, 500 
on hand daily. Parking area enlarged. UP 50, 
LO 26, CR 3,500. 

Belknap. Top guest skier during carnival 
was Air Force Assistant Secretary David 
Smith. UP 50, LO 12, CR 2,000. 

Sunapee. Getting 200 skiers daily. UP 50. 
WHITTIER. Crowds small Saturday but Sun- 
day attendance taxing lift capacity and park- 
ing lot. UP 50. 

Black Mt. Lodges heavily booked for next 
two weeks. Compressors for area’s snow ma- 
chine, long unneeded, cost Owner Bill Whit- 
ney $700 monthly, are classed as "insurance." 
IIP 60. LO 40. CR 1.300. 

Cannon. Friday time trials down Cannon 
trail to start this weekend. Men schussing 
down in less than 2 minutes 25 seconds and 
women bettering 2:50 get coveted gold Can- 
non pin. Silver qualifying times are 2:50 and 
3:30 respectively. Only 30 gold pins have 
ever been won. UP 75. 

Maine: SUGARLOAF. UP 91. LO 50, CR 1,200. 
Pleasant Mt. UP 50, LO 20, CR 800. 

Vermont: New snow almost unwelcome, a 
situation unparalleled in two years. Most 
areas planning to run well into April. 

Stowe. Eastern junior team for national 
meet will be picked here in races Feb. 28 to 
March 2. UP 56, LO 42, CR 4,000. 
Smuggler Ski Ways. UP 52, LO 40, CR 800. 
Mad River Glen. Steep upper trails in top 
shape last week. UP 55. 

Pico. Many skiers deserted for a day to run 
in the sports car rally here. UP 40, LO 20. 
Mt. Snow. Area definitely drawing biggest 
crowds in the east. UP 82, LO 41, CR 4,500. 
Big Bromley. Area had a dozen Venezuelan 
skiers visiting last weekend. Learn-to-ski 
weeks at $46 resume on March 3. Most touted 
new ski here is the all-round Amann. UP 40. 
Hogback. Area [lulling biggest crowds in 12- 
year history. UP 40. CR 900. 

Massachusetts: JlMI.NY PEAK. UP 30, LO 15, 
CR 500. 

Bousquets. UP 38, LO 20, CR 2.000. 
Cummington Snow Basin. Four rope tows 
here drawing Connecticut valley skiers. UP 
28, LO 12, CR 650. 

New York: BelLEAYRE. UP 38, CR 4,000. 
Roxbuky. More than 200 city-dwelling skiers 
in Metropolitan N.Y. Ski Council champion- 
ship here. UP 40, LO 20, CR 1,000. 
Catamount. Area has unique policy offering 
free ski lessons to all beginners. UP 28. 

W hiteface. Lifts running perfectly. No wait- 
ing line on weekends. UP 32. LO 24. 

Quebec: Mr. Trembi.ant. French Champion 
Francois Bonlieu here for 24th Annual Que- 
bec Kandahar on March 1. UP 38, SN 10. 


St. Jovitf.. UP 27, LO 27. CR 800. 

Mt. Gabriel. UP 35, LO 35, Clt 5,000. 

St. Saveur. UP 35. LO 35. Clt 5.000. 

Lac Beau pout. UP 38. LO 38, Clt 4,000. 

Midwest 

Michigan: Boyne Mt. Skiers from Toledo 
and Dayton clubs here last weekend. UP 60. 
Porcupine. UP 15, LO 16. SN 7. CR 500. 
Brule Mt. Iron Mountain Inn is favorite 
stop for after-ski drinks. UP 12, LO 14. 



ALTA SKIERS LIKE KNICKERS AND SOCKS 


Wisconsin: Telemark. Attendance has in- 
creased every week. UP 5. LO 13. SN 2. 
Sheltered Valley. UP 10. LO 12. SN i. 

West 

Idaho: Su.v Valley. Tailored Eisenhower 
jacket worn by Peter Picard, San Francisco, 
chairman of ski bindings committee of the 
Northwestern Medical Association, set style 
here. UP 45, LO 42. SN 5, CR 1,100. 
McCall. UP 60. LO 54, SN 5. CR 350. 
Bogus Basin. Quilted parkas are appearing 
with high knit collar. UP 56. 

Soldier Mt. Skiers were within picture- 
taking distance of deer and elk forced down 
from high elevations by snow. UP 46. 

PiNE Basin. Young skiers favoring Texas 
Bogners (blue jeans). UP 44, LO 56. 
Lookout Pass. Best spot in state for light, 
dry snow. UP 114, LO 74, SN 14. 

Wyoming: Jackson Hole. Ski School Head 
Bill Ashley reports excellent results in teach- 
ing Austrian shortswing. Area lodges booked 
solid Feb. 22-23. UP 50, LO 28. 


Montana: Big Mt. Waist-deep powder made 
upper slopes experts' country. UP 72, LO 60. 
Snow Park. UP 54, LO 41, SN 10, CR 250. 
West Yellowstone. Area filling with en- 
thusiasts here for North American sled dog 
championships. UP 64, LO 62, SN 10. 

Utah: State had snowfall without letup 
last week. 

Alta. Heavy snows kept highway crews 
busy on access road trying to clear slides. 
Skiing excellent. UP 120. 

Brighton. Access roads clear all week. Salt 
Lake County free ski school had 1,200 pupils 
last weekend. UP 100, LO 92. 

Snow Basin. Cover plentiful but heavy. Fa- 
vorite wet snow wear: belted knee-length 
plastic poncho. UP 106, LO 94. 

Colorado: ASPEN. Bell Mt. lift closed for a 
few days’ repairs. All others operated. Lift 
waits ran up to 15 minutes. 

Arapahoe Basin. Poma lift operating. UP 
57. LO 53. SN 12. 

Loveland. UP 55, LO 48. SN 16, CR 800. 
Berthoud. UP 67. LO 61. SN 20. CR 200. 
Steamboat. UP 30, 1.0 30, SN 6, CR 300. 

New Mexico: Taos. UP 72. SN 8. CR 500. 
SiPAPAU. Excellent. UP 20, LO 10, SN i. 
Santa Fe. UP 60. LO 40, SN 12, CR 800. 

Far West 

Washington: Mild weather left dry snow on 
higher elevations only. 

Mt. Spokane. Tapered aluminum poles have 
replaced cane types, which split in area's 
heavy mogul country. UP 102. LO 72. 
Stevens Pass. UP 170. LO 122. CR 1,700. 
Mt. Baker. Touring open. UP 154, LO 140. 
Snoqualmie Summit. UP 113. LO 91, SN 8. 
Ski Acres. UP 97. LO 89, SN 6. CR 2.200. 
Paradise. Skiers climbed to top of 6,800- 
foot Panorama for dry snow. 

White Pass. Coldest, dryest snow in Cas- 
cades here last weekend. UP 170. LO 89. 
C.AYUSE Pass. LO 183. SN 20, CR 350. 
Hurricane Ridge. New this year, Olympic 
peninsula area has plenty of breathing room. 
UP 70. LO 65. SN 2, CIt 600. 

Nevada: Reno Ski Bowl. Area escaped 
most of the Sierra rain, had fine conditions. 
UP 72. LO 28. 

California: Light rains in north cut snow 
cover, but skiing still generally good. 
Squaw Valley. UP 122. LO 66. CR 1,000. 
Heavenly Valley. UP 48, SN 2. CR 800. 
Mt. Baldy. Lower slope gone, but skiing 
good on Thunder Mt. and Notch. UP 20, 
LO 0. CR 2.000. 

Dodge Ridge. Excellent. UP 120, LO 70. 
Mammoth Mt. UP 115. LO 85, CR 1,400. 
Snow Summit. Skiing fine. LO 4, UP 20. 
China Peak. UP 110. LO 76, CR 500. 
Checkresorts for late condition changes 
UP — inches of snow on upper slopes and trails 
LO — inches of snow on lower slopes and trails 
SN — inches of snowfall last week 
CR — ski crowd last Saturday 
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BAUSCH & LOMB presents the 


only automatic slide projector that 


ALWAYS STAYS IH FOCUS 



LOOK ! NO HANDS! 



Your slide showing fun will never be spoiled by 
constant re-focusing due to annoying slide “pop- 
ping”! The new Balomatic Projector, made by the 
manufacturer of CinemaScope lenses, guarantees 
you constant focus! At last you can have a 100% 
automatic projector that you don’t have to touch 
from start to finish. See it at your photographic 
dealer’s now. 

Balomatic 500: Takes all 2 V x 2" slides, including 
Super Slides; 500-watt; fully automatic cycling, 
finger-tip automatic and optional remote control; 
all controls grouped on central illuminated panel; 
Balcoted5''f/3.5lens; 40-slide tray and rn 

case. Get one on easy monthly terms. ^ fl *jr / — 



Balomatic 300: Most advanced 
finger-tip automatic available. 
Many exclusive 500 features, 
including illuminated central 
control panel. 40-slide tray and 

f / Ii.5lens. Get oncon $34— 
easy mont hly terms. v 



Slides never pop out of 
focus! Only Balomatic 

stantly in sharp detail 
slide after slide. 



Fully Automatic! Set 

Balomatic runs* itself! 
You watch the picture, 
not the projector. 



Finger-tip automatic or 
remote control ! Auto- 

without noisy protrud- 



Famous Bausch & Lomb 
lens quality. Makers of 
the world's finest optics 
give you a Balcoted 
f/3.5 Ions. 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 




AUTOMATIC Cjn- 
PROJECTORS X7 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


COMING EVENTS 

February 21 to March 2 

® Television 
★ Color television 
■ Network radio 

All times E.S.T. except u-here otherwise noted 


Friday, February 21 

BASKETBALL 

(Leading college games) 

Duke vs. Maryland, Durham, N.C. 
Pennsylvania vs. Dartmouth, Philadelphia. 
(Professional) 

Boston at St. Louis. 

Detroit at Cincinnati. 

New York at Philadelphia. 


Miami International Boat Show. Miami 
(through Feb. 26). 


'«; Alex Mitel! vs. Nino Valdes, heavyweights, 10 
■ rds., Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m.(NBC). 


SQUASH RACQUETS 

National Squash Racquet Singles Champion- 
ship, Annapolis, Md. 


Saturday, February 22 


BASKETBALL 

(Leading college games) 

Alabama vs. Kentucky, Montgomery, Ala. 
Bradley vs. St. Louis, Peoria, III. 

Cincinnati vs. Tulsa, Cincinnati. 

Dayton vs. Louisville. Dayton. 

Georgia vs. Georgia Tech. Athens, Ga. 

Idaho State vs. Seattle. Pocatello, Idaho. 
Michigan State vs. Wisconsin, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Mississippi State vs. Louisiana State, State Col- 
lege. Miss. 

Missouri vs. Kansas State, Columbia, Mo. 
Nebraska vs. Kansas, Lincoln. Neb. 

North Carolina vs. Maryland, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Oklahoma State vs. Houston, Stillwater. Okla. 

Temple vs. Villanova, Philadelphia. 

West Virginia vs. Pittsburgh, Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

(Professional) 

Cincinnati at Minneapolis. 

St. Louis at. Detroit. 

® Syracuse at New York, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

HOCKEY 

(Leading college games) 

Clarkson vs. Boston, Potsdam, N.Y. 
Dartmouth vs. Brown, Hanover, N.H. 

Denver vs. Colorado College, Denver. 

Michigan vs. Minnesota, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Michigan State vs. North Dakota, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Princeton vs. Yale, Princeton, N.J. 
(Professional) 

® Boston at Detroit, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Ch 


i n I cage a I 1 urunio. 

Now York at Montreal. 


HORSE RACING 

. \\ . , . Handicap, $ I nti,i mp, ! y- ..Ids ,v up, 

■ 1 ' , m., Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC :. 

:•) Washington’s Birthday Handicap, $50,000. 3- 
yr.-olds & up. 1 '/i m. 'turf course , Santa Anita, 
Calif. (7 p.m. NBC-Radio; 4:30 p.m. P.S.T., 
CBS-TV Pacific Network). 


SHOOTING 

New York Athletic Club Registered Invitation 
Shoot, Pelham Manor, N.Y. (also Fob. 23). 

TRACK A FIELD 

■ National AAU Championships, Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den, New York (NBC)*. 


Sunday, F ebruary 23 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR 160 Mile Grand National Champion- 
ship. Daytona Beach, Fla. 

BASKETBALL 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, at Providence. 
Minneapolis at Cincinnati. 

St. Louis at Syracuse. 



Pro Tour, Hoad 
* Sec local listing 


Gonzales, Fort Worth. 


continued 
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The real cigarette news of 1958: 

America’s champion low - nicotine cigarette 
today has a new clean, fresh taste you’ll like 



This is today’s King Sano. 

A cigarette that gives you significantly less* nicotine 
than any other cigarette on the market. 

A cigarette that tastes mild, clean, good. 

In terms of today’s derAand — a great cigarette! 


Tile low nicotine content ol King Snno 
is achieved by first reducing nicotine in 
the tobacco itself . . . only then is a highly 
effective filter added. The average milli- 
grams of nicotine in the smoke of one King 
Sano is only 0.6 milligrams -the lowest of 
any cigarette on the market, by far. In 


reducing nicotine content. King Sano also 
accomplishes substantial reduction in tars. 
Facts are based on a continuing study by 
Stillwell & Gladding, Inc.. Independent 
Analytical Chemists, of filter-tip cigarettes 
purchased on the open market. 17 millime- 
ters of till cigarettes under test are smoked. 


FINE TOBACCOS REDUCED IN TARS AND 


E ARE ALSO USED IN REGULAR SIZE SANO CIGARETTES. SANO ALL-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO 


ILI.USTRATRC 
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COMING events continued 


If dropped from the height of the Empire State Building 



HOW HIGH WOULD IT 
BOUNCE? 


YOUR ESTIMATE CAN 

WIN 

THIS OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL 


Monday, February 2!+ 

BASKETBALL 

(Leading college games) 

Alabama vs. Tennessee, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Auburn vs. Kentucky, Birmingham, Ala. 
Bradley vs. Tulsa. Peoria, III. 

Iowa State vs. Kansas, Ames, Iowa. 

Mississippi State vs. Tulane, State College. Miss. 
Oklahoma State vs. North Texas State, Still- 
water. Okla. 

BOXING 

■ Danny Russo vs. Jimmy Archer, welterweights, 
10 rds., St. Nick’s, New York. II) p.m. (Du- 
Mont). 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Dallas. 


Tuesday, February 25 


BASKETBALL 

'Leading college games' 

Kansas State vs. Oklahoma, Manhattan, Kans. 
St. Mary’s vs. San Francisco, St. Mary’s, Calif. 
Virginia vs. Duke. Charlottesville, Va- 
( Professional i 

New York vs. Philadelphia, St. Louis vs. De- 
troit, at New York. 


BOAT SHOW 

Southwest Boat Show, Dallas (through March 

2 ). 


Wednesday, February 26 


BASKETBALL 

(Leading college games) 

Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, Cincinnati. 

Maryland vs. Georgetown, College Park, Md. 
Temple vs. Lafayette, Philadelphia. 

( Professional ) 

Detroit vs. Boston, Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, at 


t Mil 


leapolis, New York vs. Phila- 


;. Gonzales, Odessa, Texas. 


Thursday, February 27 

BASKETBALL 

(Professional: 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse, Detroit vs. Minneap- 
olis, at Philadelphia. 


BY 5EAMIE55 

★ NOTHING TO BUY * NOTHING TO WRITE 


Baton Rouge Open Invitational, $15,000, Baton 
Rouge (through March 2). 

HOCKEY 

Toronto at Montreal. 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Lubbock, Texas. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO — Go to your nearby Sporting Goods Store featuring 
athletic balls by SEAMLESS. Ask for your free SEAMLESS BOUNCE 
CONTEST Entry Blank. Fill in your name and address and your guess as to 
how high a basketbalL by SEAMLESS would bounce if dropped 1,472 feet 
(the height of the EmpireState Building) onto the pavement below. Drop your 
entry in the box in the SEAMLESS BOUNCE CONTEST display. 

HERE’S HOW YOU WIN— On April 30th, a basketball by SEAMLESS will 
actually be dropped 1,472 feet (the height of the Empire State Building) and 
its bounce measured. Within a few days, your Sporting Goods Dealer will be 
notified how high the basketball bounced. The boy or girl whose estimate 
comes closest to the correct height will win. Every store will have a winner. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU WIN — You will see the prize basketball by SEAM- 
LESS on display when you pick up your entry blank. It is the same as the 
one which will be dropped over a quarter mile from the height of the Empire 
State Building. Its Butyl bladder and Nylon winding give it the strength 
and toughness to take this punishment. I Is almost indestructible cover is 
waterproof and scuff-proof. 

Official for all high school and col- 
lege games, basketballs by SEAM- 
LESS play better and last longer. 


A WINNER AT 
EVERY DEALER STORE 

ENTER TODAY! 


— ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION- 

THE SEAMIE55 RUBBER COMPANY 

New HA V£N 3. CONN.. U. S. A. 


Friday, February 28 

BOXING 

■ Carlos Ortiz vs. Tommy Tibbs, lightweights, 
6' 10 rds., Mad. Sep Garden, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

HOCKEY 

World Ice Iloeke.y Championships, Oslo. Nor- 
way (through March 9). 

SKIING 

National CollegiateSkiing Championships, Han- 
over. N.H. (through March 2). 


Saturday, March 1 

BOATING 

St, Petersburg to Bradenton Ocean Sailing Race. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


■ Flamingo Stakes, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds, 

• Hialeali, l- l , . i : :to p •„ NBC . 

■ Santa Anita Handicap, $100,000, 3-yr. 
up, 1J4 m.. Santa Anita, CaliL, 4:45 
'CBS. Pacific Network ). 

New Orleans Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr. 
up, U's m„ Fairgrounds, New Orleans. 


VA to.. 


.-olds & 
■> P.S.T. 

.-olds & 


SKIING . 

World Nordic ski championships, Lahti, Fin- 
land l through March 9). 


Pro* tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Palm Springs, 
Calif. 


TRACK & FIELD ,, , 

IC4A Indoor Championships, Mad. S<1- Garden, 
New York. 


Sunday, March 2 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Phoenix, Artz. 
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Never before! Slacks with locked-in-the-fabric protection against stains 
. . . even oily ones! 


LOOK FOR THE "SCOTCHGARD" BRAND NAME BEFORE YOU BUY. 
Make sure your slacks will have The Spotless Look. Enjoy 
your leisure hours — without worry. You simply blot the 
spills away — not only spills like coffee, fruit juice and 
party drinks, but oily spills like salad dressing, gravy, 
machine oils. Name your special peeve! If forced between 
fibers, you can remove spills with a household solvent — 


ivithout leaving a ring. This unique fabric finish lasts 
through many dry cleanings. Only "Scotchgard” Brand 
Stain Repeller brings you such complete protection. 
Nothing else repels oily stains. We urge you: look for the 
castle symbol on the tag or label when you buy. (Tell your 
wife: "Scotchgard” Repeller protection is on furniture 
and fashions, too. She can live spotlessly! It’s a nice feeling.) 



MINNESOTA M ining and M ANUFACTUR,NG COMPANY g V E 

. . . WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW JX& M 
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RACING THE 
TIGERS IN 
THE GARDEN 


by TEX MAULE 

T he first man who dropped down 
out of a tree, lit on two feet and 
took off in a cloud of dust two jumps 
ahead of a saber-tooth tiger was the 
forerunner of foot racing. There were 
no AAU officials around to award 
him a gold medal if he won his handi- 
cap 440 from the beast; the only in- 
centive he needed to set a fast pace 
was the thought of being nipped at 
the wire. Finishing second was more 
than a disgrace; it was fatal. The hu- 
man race, consequently, went to the 
swift, and when man decided to move 
into caves, it’s likely he could do a 
tidy quarter mile with a club in one 
hand and a cave woman in the oth- 
er, especially if paced by one of the 
larger carnivores. By the time man 
had outfooted the dangerous animals, 
he had, understandably, developed 
a liking for foot racing which per- 
sists to this day. The stop watch 
has replaced the tiger, and a baton 
makes do for a club, and the indoor 
arenas must seem like home to erst- 
while cave dwellers. Nothing has re- 
placed the woman. 

Foot racing, now, is fun and games. 
There are few spectacles in the world 
of sport to compare with an indoor 
track meet for color and movement 
and excitement. The floor of Madi- 


son Square Garden, where the Na- 
tional AAU indoor championships 
will be held Saturday night, takes on 
a carnival air when the lineal de- 
scendants of the fleet cave man test 
themselves against one another. The 
tight, banked board track nestles 
practically in the laps of the front- 
row spectators and the balconies hang 
low overhead, freighted with excite- 
ment and noise. Theactionissqueezed 
into the tight space of the arena, so 
that everyone sees everything. The 
infield is a melange of bright sweat, 
suits and somber tuxedos; there is an 
unconscionable number of officials at 
any indoor meet, strutting among the 
varicolored uniforms of the competi- 
tors like so many penguins at a pea- 
cock party. The sideshows— the high 
jump and the pole vault and any 
other field events run off in the in- 
field — are much more readily appar- 
ent than the same events on the wider 
stage of an outdoor meet. In the Mill- 
rose Games recently, Jerry Welbourn, 
one of several 15-foot vaulters com- 
peting on the indoor circuit, sailed up 
in an attempt at 15 feet. His light 
Swedish steel pole buckled and Wel- 
bourn somersaulted spryly into the 
sawdust pit. The 15,000-odd people 
in Madison Square Garden gasped in 


Men who once ran for their 
lives will run for glory at 
this week’s AAU track meet, 
high point of the indoor season 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 

unison; at an outdoor meet, the same 
incident might easily have been over- 
looked, especially if a race had been 
in progress. The building drama of the 
successively higher trials in the pole 
vault and the high jump is much 
more effective indoors, where the 
vaulter, at the peak of his leap, is on 
fairly intimate terms with the spec- 
tators in the balcony. 

The National AAU indoor cham- 
pionships will begin the second half 
of an indoor season which, so far, has 
followed form almost too closely. No 
one has seriously challenged Ron De- 
lany in the mile; no one, for that 
matter, has been able to set a fast 
enough pace to push Delany to the 
indoor mile record so palpably in his 
grasp. The shoulder-hunching Irish- 
man, who runs as though he expected 
a nip in the rear from a counterpart 
of the cave man’s tiger, is a racer, 
not a runner. He races against men, 
not time, and unless the competi- 
tion is extraordinary, his perform- 
ances are not apt to be record break- 
ing. In the National AAU he will 
face, for the second time in his ca- 
reer, the Hungarian world record 
holder in the 1,000- and 2,000-meter 
runs, Istvan Rozsavolgyi. Rozsavol- 
gyi, after a delay over the issuance 
of his visa, arrived in the. United 
States just in time to compete in the 
New York Athletic Club indoor meet 
continued, 

at the crack of the gun, the relay run- 
ners make break for the pole in a melee 
of sharp elbows and of sharper tactics. 
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ushing through bustling traffic of AAU three-mile run, Houston’s John Macy moves to eventual victory 


in 1957 indoor event (above); officials gather for debate (below) on weighty placing problems involved 
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TIGERS IN THE GARDEN continued 

at Madison Square Garden last Sat- 
urday, and acclimated himself with 
remarkable facility to the vastly dif- 
ferent technique of running indoors, 
finishing a good second to Delany. 
He is a former pupil of Mihaly Igloi 
and, under proper conditions, could 
doubtless push Delany even harder, if 
not beat him. Unfortunately, Rozsa- 
volgyi must return to Hungary early 
in March. The rest of the mile field 
includes the same talent Delany has 
beaten over and over this year. 

The one event which has provided 
surprises for the indoor track nut this 
season is the sprints. Ira Murchison, 
the stocky little Negro sprinter from 
Western Michigan who has a jet-quick 
start, dominated early indoor meets. 
He lost two of three sprints to Duke’s 
Dave Sime in Washington as Sime’s 
superior top speed told at 80 and 100 
yards after Murchison’s getaway held 
up in the 70-yard sprint. Murchison 
and Sime were expected to renew 
their personal rivalry in the Millrose 
Games, but a pair of long shots stole 
the show from them. Murchison failed 
to reach the finals of the 60-yard 
sprint when his starting block slipped 
in the semifinals and he could not 
make up the two yards the slip cost 
him. Ken Kave, a former Morgan 
State sprinter now a lieutenant in 
the Army, won the heat in 6.1 seconds, 
tying the world record. Sime, who 
started well enough, still could not 
catch Ed Collymore of Villanova, 
who also ran a 6.1 in his semifinal, 
although he qualified for the finals. 
Kave finished first in the finals, with 
a husky Penn State freshman, Bobby 
Brown, in second. Collymore finished 
just ahead of Sime in third. Sime at- 
tributed his difficulties to overtrain- 
ing; a week later in the New York 
Athletic Club games, he beat Kave 
and Brown in a 60-yard sprint in 6.2 
after he had not worked out in a week 
because of a strep throat. 

Elias Gilbert, the pencil-thin hur- 
dler from Winston-Salem Teachers 
College, has dominated the high hur- 
dles all season, taking over with the 
retirement of Milt Campbell and the 
suspension of Lee Calhoun. Willie 
Stevens, who’ once came close to 
beating Gilbert in his specialty this 
season, has also entered the AAU; 
Charlie Pratt of the Philadelphia Pi- 
oneer Club, who beat Gilbert at the 
Boston AA meet and Francis Wash- 
ington, Gilbert's teammate at Win- 
continued 


BIOPERSE: HIGH LIFE OF A LITTLE MAN 


S even years ago, when he was 
14, Phil Reavis (see cover) was 
saddled with one of boyhood’s 
more onerous chores. He had to 
ride herd on a 4-year-old brother, 
an occupation which kept him out 
of the playground baseball games 
and other team sports. For lack of 
anything else to do, Reavis re- 
paired to the high-jump pit and 
practiced high jumping, a sport 
which allowed him to keep an eye 
on his small and lively brother. 

He was just out of junior high 
school then, a short (5 feet 5), wiry 
youngster. Through a long sum- 
mer of baby-sitting at the high- 
jump pit, Phil boost- 
ed his altitude to 4 
feet 8 inches. Now a 
21-year-old senior in 
education at Villano- 
va University, Phil is 
5 feet 9 1 ■> inches, has 
high-jumped 6 feet 10 
inches, and no longer 
baby-sits, even when 
he returns to his 
home in Somerville, 

Mass. He has prob- 
ably jumped farther 
over his own height 
than any American ever has. “I 
hear about a Nigerian who jumped 
13 1 _> inches over his height,” Reavis 
said the other day. ‘‘I’ve done 12 x /i 
inches and I’m hoping to get the 
other inch this year.” 

If he does manage to jump 6 
feet 11 (a new world indoor rec- 
ord), which would give him a tie 
with the Nigerian, Reavis will 
doubtless do it in competition. He 
averages an inch or two higher un- 
der competitive pressure than he 
does in his best practice jumps. 
“The meets bring you along,” he 
said. ‘‘The higher the bar gets, the 
smoother the jumps. When I’m 
jumping good, I iron out when the 
bar gets over 6 feet 4.” 

Reavis is a relaxed competitor, 
in sharp contrast to many track 
athletes. “I like to talk to people 
between jumps,” he says. “Gets 
my mind off it. Then sometimes I 
watch the other boys jump and 
analyze their styles. Sometimes 
you pick up something that helps.” 


Phil considers his lack of height 
a psychological advantage in com- 
petition. “You take the 6-foot-2, 
6-foot-3 boys,” he says. “They 
start jumping, usually the bar is 
not as tall as they are. Then a tall 
man, when the bar gets over his 
head, why it’s a new thing to him 
and it bothers him. Me, the bar is 
always overhead and it doesn’t 
make much difference how far.” 

Reavis is a quiet, pleasant young 
man whose upper lip is underlined 
with a thin, feathery mustache. 
He hopes to teach history when he 
is graduated from Villanova in 
February of 1959 and his competi- 
tion in track will like- 
ly end with his college 
eligibility. “I may 
not even jump in the 
National AAU out- 
doors unless I’m do- 
ing something prom- 
ising,” he said. “I en- 
joy high jumping, but 
I don’t think I want 
to keep in shape for 
another Olympics.” 

Reavis prefers in- 
door meets, although 
his best outdoors is 
only a half inch under the 6-10 he 
cleared two years ago indoors. 

“I’m light and I have a quick 
take-off,” he explains. “The boards 
give you a fast lift and I can take 
advantage of it. You take jump- 
ers like Charley Dumas and Ernie 
Shelton — they use a long leg swing 
and their foot stays down so long, 
they lose that quick reaction. I’m 
working on a longer leg swing my- 
self, but my style is pretty well set 
and I don’t want to fool with it.” 

Phil is aiming at 7 feet, an amaz- 
ing height for a 5-9H jumper. 

“I once thought 6 feet 7 would 
be my maximum,” he says. “I got 
over that barrier, and I don’t rec- 
ognize any other.” 

Reavis will be one of the stars 
on display at the National AAU 
Indoor meet Saturday when he 
faces a strong field of high jump- 
ers, including George Dennis, who 
has tied Reavis three times for first 
in recent meets; Bob Barksdale, 
Ernie Shelton and Floyd Smith. 



PHIL REAVIS 


LUSTRATED February 2!,, 1958 
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WORLD-RECORD-EQUALING KEN KAVE (SECOND FROM LEFT) OUTSPRINTS CHAMPION DAVE SIME (DARK JERSEY) IN RECENT HEAT 


TIGERS IN THE GARDEN continued 

ston-Salem, are the only other hur- 
dlers near his class, with the possible 
exceptions of Georgetown Sophomore 
Alfred Hoddinott and Hayes Jones 
of Eastern Michigan. 

At 600 yards, no one seems likely 
to catch Charlie Jenkins, the Olym- 
pic 400-meter champion. Jenkins, 
running at 1,000 yards in the first 
indoor meet of the season, turned in 
one poor race. Since then he has won 
four races in a row and seldom been 
pressed in any of them. Here again, 
as in the mile, the cast of characters 
is a familiar one little likely to offer 
a surprise, unless Manhattan College’s 
Tom Murphy provides it. Murphy is 
a strong, driving runner of the Tom 
Courtney type; his anchor laps for 
the Manhattan mile and two-mile re- 
lay teams have been superbly run, 
and if Jenkins should be only a trifle 
off, Murphy is the most probable up- 
set threat. He handed Dave Scurlock 
his first indoor defeat of the year in 
the NYAC meet, outkicking the 
North Carolina runner for a strong 
victory in the 880-yard run. Josh Cul- 
breath, the world record holder in the 
440-yard hurdles, is a mild threat, as 
is Joe Gaffney, of the U.S. Army, who 
has run consistently. 

Scurlock represents a new face — or, 
at least, a relatively new face— in 
the 1,000-yard run. The tall (6 feet 


4 1 long-legged runner from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has won 
two indoor races this season in good 
times. Since the field for the AAU 
event includes only runners he de- 
feated in those two races— and de- 
feated easily — it is reasonable to as- 
sume that Scurlock, who sets a blaz- 
ing pace and maintains it until his 
opposition falls back, will have no 
trouble. Zbigniew Orywal, the Polish 
import who has improved steadily as 
he becomes accustomed to the hurly- 
burly of competition on the small in- 
door tracks, might, with luck in nego- 
tiating heavy traffic, collar Scurlock. 
Tom Carroll, Yale freshman who set 
a national high school outdoor record 
in the 880, is a strong runner but an 
inexperienced one. Carroll may skip 
the 1,000 to try the mile. 

Rozsavolgyi is entered in the three- 
mile run, and, should he try this event 
in preference to the mile, he will find 
strong competition from John Macy, 
a Polish refugee who recently dropped 
out of the University of Houston. 
Deacon Jones, Iowa’s slight but bril- 
liant two-miler, has skipped the AAU 
meet, leaving the three-mile to Macy, 
Rozsavolgyi or, if you prefer, Velisa 
Mugosa, the Yugoslav distance run- 
ner who has improved consistently 
if not spectacularly in the five weeks 
he has been competing in this coun- 
try. Mugosa defeated Macy in the 
NYAC two-mile, running by far the 


best race he has turned in since he 
came here and winning easily in a 
stylish 8:59. 

In field events the only sure win- 
ner is Parry O’Brien, who set a world 
indoor record at Frankfort, Germany 
two weeks ago with a put of 61 feet 
8 ! ■> inches. O’Brien reached 61-5 ! ■> in 
the Garden last Saturday, again 
breaking his listed world indoor rec- 
ord. O’Brien, a gentleman who re- 
strains his modesty notably well, fore- 
sees a 65-foot effort for himself in the 
near future and possibly in the AAU. 
None of his competitors can even 
mention such a distance. 

Don Bragg, who has had difficulty 
reaching 15 feet this season, and Bob 
Gutowski will have other 15-foot 
vaulters to worry about. Jerry Wel- 
bourn and Ron Morris have cleared 
the height and one of them is pretty 
sure to do so again in this meet. 

Regardless of how the races and 
the field events come out, the Na- 
tional AAU indoor meet, as ever, will 
have in full measure the urgency and 
excitement of all indoor meets. The 
surging, lifting, building tension of 
well-run relays, of tautly contested 
distance races and the explosive thrill 
of the short hurdles and dashes . . . 
these are the things which bring the 
track nuts back to see the old famil- 
iar faces. You may grow accustomed 
to the faces, but you never grow cold 
to the races. END 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


News from the Clyde 

muCKED AWAY in a quiet inlet of 
the Firth of Clyde, downstream 
from the din of Glasgow, stand the 
weather-stained boatyards of Alex- 
ander Robertson & Son, Ltd., ship- 
builders— with an emphatic notice 
over the carefully guarded entrance: 
no admittance. Here since last Oc- 
tober, under veils of top secrecy remi- 
niscent of Cape Canaveral and Los 
Alamos, the British have been ready- 
ing their 12-meter challenger Sceptre 
for the America’s Cup races off New- 
port, R.I. this September. Until last 
week, the Clydeside Scots who have 
been building her allowed not the 
briefest peek at Sceptre’s lines, not 
the scantest intelligence to leak out 
as to her racing dimensions. 

All this secrecy has had just one 
aim: to keep a dozen or so American 
yachtsmen as deeply in the dark as 
possible. And with good reason. 
Building now in East Coast yards 
—and not nearly so advanced as 
Sceptre — are three American 12- 
meters designed for Cup defense. 
American Designers Olin Stephens, 
Phil Rhodes and Ray Hunt and their 
backing syndicates have as natural a 
curiosity about what is shaping up on 
the Clyde as Nikita Khrushchev, say, 
very likely has about what missile 
the U.S. will launch next. 

Well, we have news for you, Messrs. 
Stephens, Rhodes, Hunt and Backers 
Henry Sears, Briggs Cunningham, 
Gerard Lambert, Henry D. Mercer, 
Cornelius Walsh, Arnold Frese, 
Chandler Hovey and the rest. News, 
too, for John N. Matthews, who has 
been overhauling the veteran 12- 
meter Vim for Cup tests. 

Sceptre’s total weight wall be about 
34 tons. She will have an over-all 
length of almost 70 feet, a beam of 12 
feet and a waterline of about 44 feet 


—nothing too startling there, though 
the waterline, it seems, will be shorter 
than Vim’s. She will have alternating 
frames of steel and timber, planking 
of African mahogany, an 80-foot 
mast of aluminum alloy and standing 
rigging of high-tensile steel. Perhaps 
more interesting: the word from the 
Clyde is that Sceptre’s rated sail area 
is a trifle more than 2,000 square feet 
—Vim rates at 1,916 square feet— 
and Sceptre’s sails will be of “a syn- 


thetic material.” (Sorry, we haven’t 
yet been able to confirm the rumor 
her sails will be of clear plastic sheet- 
ing.) Her keel will be 20 tons of lead— 
but a special word about Sceptre’s 
keel, gentlemen. Mixed in with the 
lead for good luck are a handful of 
gold sovereigns which were ceremoni- 
ously tossed into the mold during the 
casting. 

You’ll find a picture of Sceptre’s 
continued 



“ What a start!” 
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hull on page 24, but before you turn 
to page 24 listen to the lyric impres- 
sionism a glimpse of her has just 
evoked from a Glasgow Scotsman 
who managed to get past the NO 
admittance sign: "Strong curves 
sweeping up from firm bilges, blend- 
ing into the long overhang of her 
bow forward, rising into a graceful 
tumble-home on her topsides aft. The 
rake of her sternpost allows the long 
sweep of the keel profile to continue 
into the rudder, and, no matter from 
what angle she was viewed, Sceptre's 
lines were satisfying and sweet to 
the eye.” 

Hard Core at Bowie 

1 71ROM Bowie race track one day 
• last week came another install- 
ment in the long history of the hard- 
core horse fan and his dedication to 
the sport of kings. The words hard 
core are chosen with care, since who 
but hard-core types would turn out 
13,000 strong for Maryland racing in 
February? The 13,000 made their way 
to Bowie despite raw, 22° weather 
and widespread warnings of snow. 
They watched unflaggingly through a 
full card of eight races, despite the 
fact that by the last race snow was 
falling so heavily the horses were all 
but invisible. Only then did they 
think of homes and firesides. 

Those traveling by rail had no 
great trouble, but those traveling by 
auto found their cars trapped in a 
hopeless snarl of snow and traffic. 
Some struggled on afoot and found 
shelter in homes, restaurants and gas 


They Said It 


stations. But the hard hard core? By 
an instinct of their own they headed 
back to the clubhouse and settled 
down. A relief train hauled 2,000 
away at 0 p.m. A second relief train 
hauled off all but a final thousand, 
and these hardy souls were left to 
stick it out all night. 

By the dawn's early light cigarets 
were being sold for $5 a pack. The 
hard core had mostly turned to poker 
and gin rummy — after the county 
police broke up seven dice games, 
checked the dice and announced that 
four of the pairs were loaded. The 
track served a dollar breakfast. As 
the last of the hard hard core were 
rescued, one of them turned to an- 
other. “What you got good for Mon- 
day?” he asked. 

M ountaineer Mugosa 

O NE OF the group of European ath- 
letes who have shipped over to 
this country for a brisk turn around 
the indoor track circuit is a 26-year- 
old Yugoslav distance runner who 
looks more like a college sophomore 
end. Velisa Mugosa is 6 feet tall, dark- 
ly good-looking and fitted with a gold 
tooth that peeps out from the right 
side of his mouth. He also happens 
to be the first athlete from his moun- 
tainous country ever to perform in 
America on a tour of this type. 

Last week in the New York AC 
two-mile run, he won his first Ameri- 
can victory. It is true that his chief 
rival, Iowa’s Deacon Jones, was else- 
where that night, but Mugosa turned 
in a powerful 8:59 performance that 


even Jones might have found impos- 
sible to match. The correspondent of 
the Belgrade Politika, who has been 
watching hopefully for a month, sent 
off a long, happy dispatch to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Born in Podgorica, a little valley 
town in the province of Montenegro 
at the southwest corner of Yugosla- 
via, Mugosa was virtually reared in 
the Dinaric Alps. These mountains 
rise out of the Adriatic Sea along the 
entire length of Yugoslavia’s rocky 
coast and shut in the small valley 
around Podgorica on all sides. Though 
banked under 10 to 15 feet of snow 
in winter, this town of 5,000 was hot 
and airless in summer, and the chief, 
most exciting diversion for Podgori- 
can youngsters was to scramble up 
into the cool, fresh climate of the 
mountains on overnight hikes. 

During the war, fighting in the 
hills put an end to all hiking activi- 
ties, but it was in 1944, when Allied 
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bombing skirmishes over this Italian- 
occupied area were commonplace, 
that Mugosa’s running career began 
in real earnest. 

“The school building was the larg- 
est in town and had one strong draw- 
back,” he recalled through an inter- 
preter. “It was almost two miles from 
the river, where the rocky crevices 
along the banks formed the town’s 
only shelter from bombs. When we 
heard the planes coming, all of us 
children had to jump out of the 
school and race for our lives all the 
way to the river. Even though 1 
didn’t know it then, I guess that’s 
when I started to become a runner.” 

After the war Podgorica repaired 
its damage, was renamed Titograd 
and returned, more or less, to nor- 
malcy. Back into the mountains 
scrambled the boys on their days off, 
though Velisa and his companions 
were older now and their trips often 
lasted as long as two weeks. Track, 
also, became one of the major pas- 
times of the area. Though he was not 


tommy bolt, after putter trouble in San Antonio: “I'd like to hare the 
hay concession after they rid those greens.” 

lou rossini, coach of Columbia's struggling basketball team: “ This is one of 
the best teams I’ re ever had — academically.” 

bobby shantz, 05? American League ear ned-r un-average leader, pondering 
his Yankee contract terms: "They may be rich, but they ain’t careless.” 

jomn gaver, trainer at Green tree Stables, asked if he had any “ sleepers ” ready 
for the Kentucky Derby: "Every horse I've got is wide awake and slow as hell.” 
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particularly interested, Mugosa ran 
because that’s what everyone was 
doing. But apparently he had some- 
thing special. “When I started to run 
in local meets with boys my own age 
|18| I was surprised to find that they 
fell far behind.” 

His career developed astonishingly 
fast after these beginnings. Later in 
1949, representing Montenegro at the 
national junior championships, he 
won the 1,500-meter run by more 
than 100 meters and was invited by 
a coach in Zagreb to come and work 
under him. Mugosa agreed, and with 
his father’s overcoat (the only one the 
family owned) to keep him warm he 
left Titograd by train to begin his 
new career in the north. Since then, 
in a little over eight years, he has set 
records and won championships in 
his country at distances from 800 to 
5,000 meters. In the 1956 Olympics he 
posted the same time as Britain’s 
Gordon Pirie in their heat of the 
5,000-meter run, but an injured foot 
kept him from finishing in the finals. 

Before coming to the U.S. this win- 
ter Mugosa had never run indoors or 
on a board track. But now he has 
mastered the smoke, the crowding 
and the exaggerated feeling of whirl- 
ing round and round and will return 
happily, after the national champion- 
ships this weekend, to his wife, his 
geography studies at the University 
of Belgrade and the pure, vigorous air 
of his Slavic mountains. 

“If I can come back again next 
winter I know for sure that I will run 
just as well indoors here as I run out- 
doors at home,” Mugosa said. And 
the gold tooth in the right side of 
his mouth flashed convincingly. 

Going My Way? 

T he ski business is really rolling 
in the state of Washington these 
days, picking up enthusiastic con- 
verts among the city folk like a snow- 
ball on a wet slope. Each weekend 
the state’s roads are clogged with the 
automobiles of would-be skiers bound 
for their favorite runs, an estimated 
10,000 of them heading for the slopes 
of the Snoqualmie Pass area alone. 

But, sad to say, there are still one 
or two Washingtonians who put their 
state highways to no more adventur- 


ous use than simply traveling from 
place to place. Last week one of these, 
looking as disconsolately out of place 
as a Mecca-bound Christian caught 
unaware in a Moslem pilgrimage, 
pulled his car out of the long line of 
traffic to seek help from the driver 
just ahead. “Is this the road to El- 
lensburg?” he asked. Assured that 
the road did in fact lead to the town 
on the other side of the mountain, 
the traveler breathed a sigh of relief. 

“I just felt funny with no ski racks 
on my car,” he explained. 


Boot Versus Saddle 

A mong the questions that take a 
- lot of settling but never gee set- 
tled is the old chestnut about whether 
a man on foot would win a long- 
distance race from a horse and rider 
(SI, Nov. 25). Such a race was actu- 
ally run in Utah last November (Salt 
Lake City to Roosevelt — 157.7 miles) 
between two trackmen from Brigham 
Young University and two totally 
undistinguished horses. Ridden by a 
young oil-field worker and a 76-year- 
old cowhand, the horses finished the 
race; both runners dropped out. Quite 
a lot of money changed hands, and an 
ancient argument was settled once 
and for all, or anyway for a couple of 
months. 

The trackmen were accompanied 
along the road by David D. Geddes, 
a physiologist who is chairman of 
the Health Education Department at 
Brigham Young University. When- 



Irish Patriot 

They counted his unreplaced divots, 

And it came to a hundred fourteen; 

So Murphy was thrown off the golf course, 
Because he was wearing the green. 

—Herb Gochros 


ever the men stopped for food or rest, 
Geddes set to work with note pad, 
specimen bottle and electrocardio- 
graph machine. Now, having charted 
and analyzed his observations, he an- 
nounced a conclusion: with changes 
of pace and procedure in the next 
race, the men will beat the horses. 

They will do it, Geddes says, by 
training for six weeks before the race 
on hard-surfaced roads like the one 
between Salt Lake City and Roose- 
velt. Shin splints, rather than exhaus- 
tion, was what felled 26-year-okl Al- 
bert Ray last November after he had 
trotted 100 miles. (His 18-year-old 
partner, Terry Jensen, lasted 60 miles 
and quit because of exhaustion rather 
than shin splints.) 

The runners will wear ripple-sole 
shoes as shock absorbers, and proceed 
at a Boy Scout pace— run a while. 



walk a while — of five miles an hour. 
Also, they will be given solid food. 
Last time, fearful of nausea, they 
took nothing but liquids. “They got 
awfully hungry,” says Geddes, “and 
kept asking for hamburgers instead 
of all that juice. We didn’t fully real- 
ize how many calories they were burn- 
ing up — several hundred an hour.” 

Geddes' curiosity was not idle but 
scientific. His purpose is to learn how 
much stress the human body can 
absorb without suffering permanent 
harm. The two runners, he discov- 
ered, developed several symptoms of 
heart disease, but Jensen’s disap- 
peared within 48 hours and Ray’s 
withir. a week. There was a curious, 
but not necessarily informative, side 
effect: both men lost all their toenails 
from the pavement pounding. 

Now Jensen and Ray, nails re- 
grown, answer with a hearty “You 
bet!” when asked if they want to try 
another race. But winter weather, the 
spring track season and summer heat 
will make a rematch impossible be- 
fore next October. If the men win it, 
the argument will doubtless lapse for 

continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


a while until some veterinarian con- 
cludes that with specially designed 
horseshoes, fortified oats and prerace 
conditioning, the horses could beat 
the men. 

Cultural Development 

I T is less than eight years since 
the first national televising of a 
fight (Jake LaMotta vs. Laurent 
Dauthuille), though it seems like 
a century, and a poor one. Now we 
are about to have another television 
first. 

The second running of the Carmen 
Basilio-Sugar Ray Robinson middle- 
weight championship, a promising af- 
fair, will be the first seen on television 
where you would expect to see a fight 
—in a fight arena. Until now no one 
has thought of doing anything so ab- 
surd. Movie theaters, including drive- 
ins, were held to be the proper home 
of closed-circuit TV fights. Because 
they have screens, that’s why. 

But on the night of March 25, box- 
ing promoters like Norman Roths- 
child (Syracuse), Bill King (Louis- 
ville), Lou Viscusi (Houston) and Sid 
Flaherty (practically the whole Pacific 
Coast) will present the TV version of 
the Basilio-Robinson fight just as if 
they were presenting a live show. In 
most of these arenas there will, in 
fact, be live preliminary bouts as anti- 
pasto to Basilio. Then huge screens 
will be dropped around the four sides 
of the rings and the championship 
bout will go on in glorious black and 
white, visible from any direction. 
Movie theaters will, of course, still 
put on the show, but it must seem to 
the percipient that the movie house 
is now doomed as a fight club. 

The innovation is the result of 
TelePrompT er Corp oration ’s success- 
ful bid ($275,000 plus a guarantee of 
500,000 seats) for TV rights to the 
fight, its first. TelePrompTer (Irving 
B. Kahn, president) started 10 years 
ago as a device for reminding TV 
speakers of what they were about to 
say. It got into sports by acquiring 
Sheraton Closed Circuit TV, which 
had been putting on Notre Dame 
football games in the public rooms 
of hotels. 

Bill Rosensohn, a TelePrompTer 
vice-president, estimates that be- 


tween 450,000 and 475,000 TV tickets 
will be sold at an average price of $4, 
leading to intoxicating expectations 
of a $2 million take from closed-circuit 
TV alone. Top gross gate at Chicago 
Stadium, where the fight will be held, 
was $334,730 in 1954 with a presenta- 
tion of Bobo Olson vs. Kid Gavilan, 
in which Gavilan lost with his right- 
hand tied behind his back. This one 
is certain to be a better fight but 
likely to be a smaller gate. Basilio 
and Robinson are happy about it 
all. They will divide 60% of every- 
thing — gate, TV and movies. 

To get into the business of putting 
on a TelePrompTer fight a promoter 
needs a mere $1,000 capital, which is 
about all some fight promoters have 
left. Half of this will rent him a large- 
screen projection unit and half will 
pay for installation of a local closed- 
circuit transmission loop over which 
the fight will reach his projector. Tele- 


PrompTer gets 50% of his receipts. 
TelePrompTer in turn pays the In- 
ternational Boxing Club (James D. 
Norris, president), the fighters and 
the costs of long lines and pickups. 

It is an organization of some ex- 
perience, originality and versatility. 
Early in March, for instance, Tele- 
PrompTer will present its second an- 
nual TeleSell, a gimmick whereby 
some 100,000 salesmen around the 
country will pay tuition fees so that 
they may attend closed-circuit TV 
lectures by “presidents of companies 
and leaders of industry.” The sub- 
ject: how to sell. 

Early in the game it occurred to 
Vice-President Rosensohn that the 
men who best know how to sell a fight 
are fight promoters. He determined 
on a daring innovation — the presen- 
tation of TV fights in fight arenas. 

“It seemed like a natural develop- 
ment,” he said the other day. 


PERRY JONES AND OTHER WESTERNERS GET TOP TENNIS JOBS 

— News Item 



California, here I come! 


S illustrated February 2i , 19SS 



west coast junta, leaders in long campaign to win due posi- by Californians all: Gerald Misner, Selection Committee Chair- 
tion for the West in USLTA, beams confidently. In center is man James Moffet, International Play Committee Chairman 
Victor Denny of Seattle, new USLTA president, surrounded William Kellogg and new Davis Cup Captain Perry T. Jones. 


COMES THE TENNIS 
REVOLUTION 


t [KE U.S. politics, the national 
j game of lawn tennis was once the 
exclusive property of the East Coast. 
Even 30 years ago, just before the ar- 
rival of the great Californians— 
Vines, Budge, Kramer— tennis clubs 
east of the Alleghenies outnumbered 
those from all the rest of the country 
put together. But tennis, like politics, 
was too vital and virile a game to re- 
main the property of the exclusive 
few. The South and West grew in 
tennis magnitude, until by last year 
California alone boasted almost as 
many member clubs (193) as the east- 
ern division (213). Nevertheless, un- 
til this year control has remained 
firmly in eastern hands. 

Last week, with the appointment 
of California’s Perry T. Jones as cap- 
tain of the U.S. Davis Cup team, it 
suddenly began to seem as if some- 
thing rather like a Jacksonian revolu- 
tion had taken place in the ranks of 


American tennis. It was a revolution 
achieved without bloodshed or fan- 
fare last month at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. when the nominating committee 
of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, 
after months of quiet backstage poli- 
ticking, put up a new slate of officers 
headed by Seattle Banker Victor Den- 
ny to succeed New Yorker Renville 
McMann, whose administration, like 
those of all before him, had been pre- 
dominantly eastern. With a Chicago- 
an and a Floridian as his chief lieu- 
tenants, mild-mannered, hard-work- 
ing President Denny went on to ap- 
ply the Jacksonian spoils system to 
tennis by appointing two more West 
Coasters to key jobs: the chairman- 
ship of the powerful selection com- 
mittee and the captaincy of the cup 
team. He even hired a new auditor 
and a new official printer. 

All this may well prove as bene- 
ficial to national tennis as Andy Jack- 


son’s healthy infusion of new blood 
proved to be for the republic. No man 
has done more to encourage tennis 
or to breed champions in his own 
bailiwick than 68-year-old Cup Cap- 
tain Jones. But it cannot be over- 
looked that Jones’s appointment was 
marred by a foot fault as crude as 
those of the Jacksonians who stood 
on the White House upholstery in 
muddy boots. 

Just before appointing Jones, im- 
patient Vic Denny picked up the tele- 
phone and summarily dismissed from 
the cup captaincy— conceivably from 
tennis itself— tireless, enthusiastic 
Bill Talbert, a staunch, competitive 
field leader who is going to be missed 
and a man, moreover, who shares all 
the progressive ideas of the Western- 
ers themselves. 

If Perry Jones can do for national 
tennis what he has done for the West, 
if he brings back the Davis Cup, if 
Vic Denny fulfills his promise to do 
something positive about an open 
tournament, all may yet be forgiven. 
But national tennis needs men like 
Bill Talbert too much to see them 
brushed aside without recognition or 
even so much as a thank-you. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


DEBUTS AND 
DEEDS 

OF THE WEEK 




first foal sired by Swaps poses with his dam. Sage Miss, 
at Darby Dan Farms, Lexington, Ky. shortly after birth. 
The bay colt could well meet the first offspring of his dad- 
dy’s old nemesis, Nashua (SI, Feb. 10), in the 1961 Derby. 


top dog at New York’s Westminster Show is Ch. Putten- 
cove Promise, a white standard poodle owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Putnam, Manchester, Mass. With the 65-pound best-in- 
show is Handler Bob Gorman (right). Broadcaster Bob Wolff. 
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first peek at Sceptre, 
Britain’s challenger in 
the America’s Cup races 
off Newport, R.I. next 
September, was permit- 
ted last week in the dim 
interior of a shed near 
Glasgow where the boat- 
wrights of Alexander 
Robertson and Son, Ltd. 
are building the 34-ton, 
12-meter yacht. Her hull 
is almost completed, and 
it is expected she will 
be launched in the early 
spring. Designed by Da- 
vid Boyd, “a tradition- 
alist whose creations are 
always elegant,” Sceptre 
will compete against the 
best of four U.S. boats. 
For details, see page 19. 



home plate away from home is reverently transplanted in Los Angeles 
Coliseum by Dodger Outfielder Gino Cimoli and Airline Stewardess Jean Dow, 
who escorted it from Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field. Wistfully regarding the ten- 
der ceremony are (left to right): Gil Hodges, Ed Roebuck and Junior Gilliam. 


newest pair to break the oft-riddled four-minute barrier is Herb Elliott 
(right), victor by a foot, and Merv Lincoln. The Aussies were both timed in 
3:59.6 on a grass track at Perth, the fastest clocking ever recorded on turf. 
The race was Elliott’s third straight sub-four-minute mile, all within month. 



WONDERFUL WORLD 


MESSRS. CHIPS ON ICE 



HEADMASTER HALLOWELL MAKES AN EMERGENCY THREE-POINT LANDING AS A YALEMAN PURSUES THE PUCK ACROSS THE RINK 


headmasters squad consisted of: ( front row) Eliot Putnam 
Jr. (Noble and Greenough), John Hallowed (Western Reserve 
Academy), George St. John Jr. (Moses Brown, emeritus). Sey- 
mour St. John (Choate 1 , Dick Day (Hawken School), Edward 


Hall (Hill ; ‘hack row \ Francis St. John (Viewpoint', John 
Crocker (Groton', Harold Howe 11 (Newton High), Bill Salton- 
stall (Exeter), Lawrence Terry (Middlesex), Thomas Chappell 
i Hotchkiss), Francis Grubbs (Loomis), John Kemper (Andover). 



In an extraordinary hockey game at Choate last week between 
Yale faculty members (average age: 39) and prep school headmas- 
ters (average age: 46), the heads, pratfalls notwithstanding, out- 
skated and outscored the Yalies 3-1 . “Our success in this venture,” 
ventured Yale President A. Whitney Griswold before the game, 
“depends entirely on the length of the periods.” Patently, the 
periods were overlong. As his beaten team left the ice, Coach Gris- 
wold thanked each man, saved warmest thanks for his exhausted 
goalie, Dean of Freshmen H. B. Whiteman. “That man kept the 
score down,” said Griswold. “He should have his salary raised.” 




postgame cocoa in Choate School gymnasium re- 
furbishes Headmasters Francis St. John, Seymour 
St. John and Dick Day. A 1938 Yale graduate, 
Day suffered the game's lone injury, a cheek scratch. 


Photographs by Richard Spark 


mid-game respite on Choate bench affords Bill 
Saltonstall, Dick Day and Eliot Putnam Jr. a 
chance to encourage men on ice. These three made 
headmasters’ goals. Assists were credited to Yale. 


yale squad posed with President Griswold. Front row: B. F. 
Mann, C. Lee Buxton and John Morris (all of Yale Medical), 
Ralph Halsey and H. F. Isleb (both of administration), Charles 
Berry (economics), H. E. Hosley (administration). Back row: 


Thomas Mendenhall (history), Ralph Burr, Waldo Johnston, 
Richard Carroll, Griswold, H. B. Whiteman and Burton Mac- 
Lean (all of administration), John Sawyer (economics), A. 0. 
Vietor (curator of maps), Norman Harrower (administration). 




THE SMALL GREEN 
EMPIRE OF JACK KRAMER 


His professionals drew the biggest crowd in U.S. tennis 
history last week. Their boss holds more power and stirs up 
more controversy than anyone else in the game 


by DICK PHELAN 

W OrldTennis, Inc. isasmall, neat 
business organization whose 
basic personnel consists of three peo- 
ple: a champion, a challenger and a 
promoter. The promoter is Jack Kra- 
mer, the owner of World Tennis, Inc. 
and the nearest thing to a capitalist 
ever produced by revenue from ten- 
nis. His champion is Pancho Gon- 
zales, a rangy, 29-year-old Californian 
who since 1955 has been knocking 
off, almost casually, the best amateur 
tennis players Kramer’s money could 
buy for him. 

The two men are not precisely 
friends. For years they have kept 
their mutual regard to a dry mini- 
mum, and their feuds, usually about 
money, have entertained newspaper 
readers as dependably as Pogo. But 
the two are linked by handcuffs of 
gold: Gonzales is champion, Kramer 
owns his contract. Neither can op- 
erate full throttle without the other, 
though both have tried. The irri- 
tating, profit-making arrangement 
must continue until someone defeats 
Gonzales. 

This year someone may. The chal- 
lenger is Lew Hoad, a 23-year-old 
Australian with a stubby, quarter- 
horse physique and by far the best 
early-season record anyone has yet 
made against Gonzales. They played 
the first 13 of their 100-match series 
in Australia and Hoad won eight. 

Gonzales started out against Hoad 
in Australia with a little overconfi- 


dence and a lot of overweight — 195 
pounds instead of 176. Now he has 
lost both. He has months of inac- 
tivity behind him and can probably 
get a little sharper, a little surer. 
Hoad has months of touring behind 
him and can easily go a little stale. 

Two weeks ago the tour came to 
the United States, where it will zig- 
zag around the country until June, 
making one- and two-night stands. 
Gonzales was expected to have an 
advantage on the indoor courts of 
the U.S. which are his special terri- 
tory. (In Australia all the matches 
were played on grass.) But Hoad won 
their first indoor match, in San Fran- 
cisco, 6-4, 20-18. “I see the ball 
pretty good,” said Hoad, when some- 
one asked if the lights bothered him. 

The next day, however, in Los 
Angeles, Gonzales took over: 3-6, 
24-22, 6 1. The second set lasted an 
hour and 55 minutes. Hoad broke 
Gonzales’ service in the first game, 
but Gonzales pulled even at 5-5 and 
then broke through in the 46th game. 
“I like to win in Los Angeles,” said 
Pancho, who grew up there. 

The third U.S. match was played 
in Madison Square Garden in New 
York last Wednesday. With Hoad 
leading now by 9 matches to 6, a 
crowd of 15,237 turned up to see what 
would happen. It was the biggest 
tennis crowd ever assembled in the 
United States. What happened was 
that Gonzales won 7-9, 6-0, 6-4, 6-4. 


(This was the only best-of-five-sets 
match of the U.S. tour.) Only the 
Hoad of the first set was the Hoad 
people had come to see, but it was 
clear that his best is as good as ad- 
vertised. When the match was over 
Gonzales looked pleased, Hoad looked 
glum and Promoter Kramer looked 
enchanted. The show had grossed 
$50,000, and World Tennis, Inc. 
seemed certain of a big year, artis- 
tically and financially. 

Seven months ago it didn’t look 
good at all. Jack Kramer seemed to 
have got himself into a promoter’s 
nightmare. Hoad had just won the 
Wimbledon singles championship, 
and Kramer had paid the highest 
price for him ever offered a tennis 
amateur to turn pro: $125,000 for a 
25-month contract, plus extras. 
Flown to the U.S. like a crate of 
strawberries, morning-fresh from his 
Wimbledon triumph, Hoad was in- 
stalled in a professional tournament 
at Forest Hills and finished drably 
in a tie for third, defeated by Gon- 
zales, Ken Rosewall and Tony Tra- 
bert. In a second tournament, played 
a week later in Los Angeles, he fin- 
ished seventh and last. 

Gonzales won both tournaments 
and retired to his Los Angeles resi- 
dence to count his money and his 
grievances against Kramer. 

Minus the champion, World Ten- 
nis, Inc. set out on its annual mi- 
gration. The troupe consisted of 
Hoad, Ken Rosewall (Gonzales’ un- 
successful challenger in the 1957 
matches) and Pancho Segura. Kra- 
mer played tennis too, thereby func- 
tioning as both labor and manage- 
ment. For spare-time activity, he set 
himself a third job as well: to make 
Lew Hoad into worthy competition 
for Gonzales, if possible. 
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15,237 customers watch as Kramer and his stars meet at net before New York match. 
Champion Pancho Gonzales is on the far side, Challenger Lew Hoad is in foreground. 


“The kid just gets in there and 
slams the ball across the same way 
all through a match,” said Kramer 
after Hoad’s tournament disasters. 
“He’s as strong as a horse, but he 
has got to learn percentage tennis.” 

Percentage tennis is shrewd tennis, 
or gambler’s tennis. Kramer isn’t 
sure that he invented it, but he does 
think he perfected it. It involves 
turning your opponent’s weaknesses 
to the best possible advantage and 
taking big chances when you are so 
far ahead you can afford to or so far 
behind you have to. 

On second-rate courts in South Af- 
rica, in airplanes over Middle Eastern 
deserts, in the hot and gloomy lobbies 
of Indian hotels, talking, coaching, 
reminding, Kramer did the job. By 
January, when the troupe had wound 
up its tour in Australia and a new 
tennis year began, Lew Hoad had 
crossed the wide open space — almost 
measurable in light years— that sep- 


arates the quality of today’s ama- 
teurs from that of the pros. The high- 
priced turkey of 1957 had been trans- 
formed into the golden goose of 1958. 

Given enough time, Hoad would 
have made it by himself. Given Jack 
Kramer, he made it faster, for Kramer 
is a man who loves big, quick results. 
He is not a those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach kind of teacher. (He 
is not a teacher at all except to his 
own children and to new pros he is 
grooming to face Gonzales. ) He could, 
and can, play tennis. There are many 
who believe that even now, done in 
by arthritis and old age (he is 36), 
Kramer could beat any amateur 
player in the world, just by drawing 
on his old-pro know-how and the res- 
idue of greatness. He is one of the 
best players the U.S. has ever pro- 
duced. Tilden, Budge, Kramer, say 
some. No, say others, Tilden, Budge, 
Gonzales, Kramer. He was amateur 
champion, then professional cham- 


pion, then promoter, somehow get- 
ting from peak to peak without ever 
setting foot in a valley. 

There is no formal connection be- 
tween amateur and professional ten- 
nis, not even open tournaments. Still, 
Kramer is a force, a stimulant, an 
irritant to all tennis. 

“I look on the amateurs as my farm 
system,” he says flatly, and this has 
been particularly true in Australia. 
There he is denounced regularly as a 
public enemy because his money 
tempts the best Australian players to 
abandon their amateur status and 
thus their eligibility for Davis Cup 
play. Then when his troupe arrives in 
Australia the very public that reviled 
him flocks to his matches and the 
profits mount. This leads the ama- 
teur tennis officials, whose own tour- 
naments sometimes follow Kramer’s 
and don’t draw nearly so well, to 
lambaste him afresh. But they let 
him come back. Their share of his 
gate receipts helps support the Aus- 
tralian amateurs. 

If the Australian reaction to Kra- 
mer is close to apoplexy, U.S. reac- 
tions range from amusement through 
envy and dismay. After all, Kramer 
has signed away only one American 
amateur champion, Tony Trabert. 
Doubtless he would have signed more 
if more had been available, but in the 
recent lean years they weren’t. Kra- 
mer hasn’t upset any major apple- 
carts since 1955, when he confessed, 
in a magazine article called I Was a 
Paid Amateur, that he had accepted 
under-the-table cash from the spon- 
sors of some major USLTA tourna- 
ments. At the time Kramer was the 
unpaid coach of the junior Davis Cup 
squad, and doing a good job. Shortly 
after the article appeared the USLTA 
regretfully fired him. 

Kramer promotes tennis in a flam- 
boyant way, and makes a rich living 
doing it. His raids on the Davis Cup 
lineup, his squabbles with the de- 
fenders of the amateur faith, his raw- 
voiced quarrels with Gonzales do not 
make him much of a villain, though 
he is sometimes painted as one. If he 
were not signing up amateurs, some 
other promoter would be. Even the 
officers of the USLTA— some of them 
—grant that Kramer’s doings are 
good for tennis. World Tennis, Inc. 
brings top-rank playing to millions 
who otherwise would never see it ex- 
cept in newsreels, or in the weird per- 
spective that TV cameras inflict on 
tennis courts. 

continued 
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JACK KRAMER continued 

Behind the ever-advancing front 
of his own publicity, Jack Kramer 
has done two notable things: he has 
achieved a power and a permanence 
no tennis promoter ever had belore, 
and he has taken professional touring 
out of its casual, model A period and 
souped it up into a lean, smooth, 
businesslike operation. 

He turned the first triek with a 
marvelously simple device. “When I 
sign a player,” he says, “he is under 
contract to defend the championship 
for me if he wins it. That perpetuates 
my job.” 

It does indeed. Before Kramer, con- 
tracts between players and promoters 
were one-shot affairs that ran out 
when a tour ended. They are not like 
that any more. “I sign Gonzales for 
the longest periods the law will al- 
low,” Kramer says. And when those 
periods end— or when Gonzales thinks 
he has found a loophole, as he thought 
last year— Kramer is still to be dealt 
with because he controls the one or 
two plaj^ers who are good enough to 
generate box-office power as Gonzales' 
opponents. Contracts — signed, wit- 
nessed and locked away— are what 
make Kramer an almost irresistible 
force in tennis. Historically, he is the 
first such phenomenon the sport has 
had to deal with. 

As a businessman, Kramer applies 
the principles o: modern farming: 
careful cultivation means a bigger 
yield. Years ago, without adding a 
day to the length of the American 
tour, he increased the number of 
dates played on it from 85 to 102. 
“What we did,” says Kramer, “we 
cut out some of the small towns en- 
tirely and played more two-night 
stands in big cities. That gave the 
boys more rest from traveling but 
let us play more tennis and make 
more money at the same time.” 

Ceaselessly, carefully, he prunes his 
list of sponsors, discarding the lazy 
ones, searching out good ones to re- 
place them. World Tennis, Inc. en- 
ters a town with little more than the 
players and a canvas court to play on. 
The local sponsor — a charity, a ten- 
nis club, a sporting goods dealer — 
provides the publicity, staffs the are- 
na and takes 40% of the receipts. 
“I want a live-wire guy in charge of 
the local outfit,” says Kramer. "And 
I want sponsors that either love mon- 
ey or love tennis enough to get the 
people out.” 

Once the people have been got out, 


World Tennis, Inc.’s 60% of the gate 
receipts is sent untouched back to 
headquarters in Los Angeles. There 
Mrs. Daisy Aileen Kramer, Jack's 
mother, keeps the books and signs 
the checks for the company. (“It’s 
really a good feeling, boy,” says Kra- 
mer with a smile, “to know that the 
person back there at the cash drawer 
is someone you can trust absolute- 
ly.”) Once a month Mrs. Kramer 
mails out checks to members of the 
troupe. Some of them are on straight 
salary, others get a percentage of 
the gate. 

This procedure is followed wheth- 
er the tour is in Pittsburgh or Paki- 
stan. World Tennis, Inc. actually 



DAVID KRAMER, 11. WATCHES DAD'S SHOW 


makes two tours a year. In August 
or September the players start 
through Europe, then go to Africa 
and on to the Far East. In January 
they reach Australia and a different 
tour begins— the one on which a new 
challenger tries to knock off Gon- 
zales, the one on which Lew Hoad is 
doing so well right now. 

Kramer is thus familiar with many 
of the world’s currencies and the 
problems of exchange. He responds 
to the innocent blue of French thou- 
sand-lranc notes, the muddy browns 
of Pakistani rupees, the peculiar tex- 
ture of Hong Kong’s paper dollars. 
He can think in pounds, if necessary. 
And he knows both the sorrows of 
converting foreign moneys into U.S. 
funds and the sorrows of not being 
allowed to. “I got money in Austra- 
lia,” he says, “that they won’t let 
me take out of the country. But I 
have to pay income tax on it in the 
United States.” 
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To give his Australian money some- 
thing to do, he has invested in a stud 
farm which breeds horses on a special 
timetable in Australia, to be raced in 
the United States. “You’re going to 
see horses named Big Serve, Drop 
Shot and Backhand,” he says. But 
this enterprise is just getting under 
way. Kramer doesn’t know yet wheth- 
er he will operate his own racing 
stable in this country or just import 
the colts and sell them. 

W hen his troupe approaches a 
major city Kramer takes over 
the publicity work himself. There, 
perhaps, he does the gaudiest job of 
all. Most of the country’s top sports 
columnists are his old acquaintances. 
To him television and radio are fa- 
miliar, handy tools, like a screwdriver 
and pliers, and he has the gift of 
putting them at his service by being, 
or making, news. No medium is too 
large for his talents or too small for 
his attention. If a high school sports 
announcer approaches him timidly 
with a tape recorder, Kramer asks two 
questions and goes to work. “Who 
will I be talking to?” he asks and, 
“How long do you want it?” Then, in 
a prose style that is usually found 
only in the printed programs of sports 
events, he talks. His speech will con- 
tain a complimentary reference to 
the group it is aimed at, it will offer 
a plug for the next local appearance 
of World Tennis, Inc. and it will fill 
the bill. 

The life that Kramer has designed 
for himself requires something close 
to the human maximum of energy 
and drive, and Kramer has it. He has 
always had it. When he was born, on 
August 1, 1921, in Las Vegas, Neva- 
da, he was a railway fireman’s son 
and Las Vegas was an obscure and 
dusty western town. But even then, 
though it didn’t show, John Albert 
Kramer was The Boy Who Had Ev- 
erything. He had physical equipment 
that needed only to grow up to be 
that of a champion. He had a com- 
petitive instinct that has kept him 
going like a whipped top all his life. 
And he was the only child of parents 
who wanted for their son exactly what 
he wanted for himself. 

His father, David C. Kramer, didn’t 
settle, as most fathers do, for nailing 
a basketball hoop over the garage 
door. He built half a basketball court 
in the backyard and kept it rolled for 
Jack. Near it was a pit for pole- 
vaulting and broad-jumping. David 
continued on page 50 
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sporting look / Fred R. Smith 


Good Show for Boating 



ON CONTROL TOWER at Bahia Mar, Fran Deal and Charles 
Herrmann wear clothes of Wellington Sears’s shipshape sail- 
cloth. Her dress, of red, white and blue stripe with button-on 
blue apron, is called Fisherman’s Wife ($25, Kenn Barr for 
Casino). His blazer and slacks are of same fabric (sec page 38). 


Record sales, new clothes, a revolution 
in the galley forecast a big nautical year 


T he sheen of sails soaring to the vaulted roof of 
the International Amphitheater, hard by the 
frozen shores of Lake Michigan, last week lifted the 
hearts of the 281,000 Chicagoans who found in the 
world’s largest indoor display of boats (827 models) 
an augury of spring more potent than the most coura- 
geous crocus. Along one wall an indoor river flowed, 
apurr with a parade of powerboats, each equipped 
with models wearing the latest marine-inspired ap- 
parel. As boatdom’s new wares spread their promises 
of glorious days afloat at shows from coast to coast, 
more people came, saw, touched and bought than 
ever had before. In January, New York’s Motor Boat 
Show drew a record 389,000 visitors (SI, Feb. 3). And 
next week, San Francisco’s Cow Palace weighs anchor 
with the biggest boat show in the West. There one 
“new” class of hoat to he offered is a 1958 line of Chi- 
nese junks, brought by steamship from Hong Kong 
by a Belvedere entrepreneur. The 30-foot model is 
$4,750, sleeps four and has two golden cotton sails. 
As a concession to the American trade, it has a built- 
in cocktail bar. 

Everywhere there is evidence that women have 
come aboard. Where once boats used to be a simple, 
shipshape white or natural wood, they now glow with 
pastel two-tone paint jobs. And where once a galley 
often was no more than a hot plate with can opener 
attached, there are now stainless steel and mahogany 
cooking centers of gleaming efficiency (see page 39). 

Further evidence that boating is a family affair 
will be found in the great variety of sportswear avail- 
able this spring designed for life afloat. Examples of 
it, shown here and on following pages, were photo- 
graphed at Bahia Mar, Fort Lauderdale’s 300-boat 
yachting center. Like the boats that have wintered 
in the South and the showpieces in the North, they’ll 
move out of doors all across America come spring. 


at the Chicago boat show a Nipper with striped sail, a 
Snipe and two Rebels vie with hundreds of other craft on 
display for prospective owners among show’s many visitors. 


FOR MORE BOAT CLOTHES AND GALLEY COOKING TIPS. TURN TO PAGE 37 
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America's most individual car— an automotive 
jewel that's pure Thunderbird in design, 
spirit and performance... with full fine -car 
room, comfort and luxury for four 




new version of a great classic. . . the 4 -passenger 


NDE 1 1 BIRD 




Another first from Ford ! In the 1958 Thunderbird, 
Ford lias created a wholly new size and type of fine car. 
Tt gives you Thunderbird compactness, Thunderbird 
handling and traditional Thunderbird performance — 
yet, miraculously, it now gives you full fine-car room 
and comfort for four people! It brings you interior 
appointments that are unbelievably imaginative and 
luxurious. Now, happily, you can share your Thunder- 
bird thrills with deserving friends. Now it’s twice the 
fun to own the cTir that became an American classic 
the very day it was introduced. For details about Amer- 
ica’s most excitingly different car, 

turn the page , please 
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All this ... at a price far below that of other luxury cars! 


The new 4-passenger Thunderbird 
stands only slightly larger than the 
raciest car built. It rides and handles 
and parks like a dream. 

There’s room to seat four varsity 
crewmen in lap-of-luxury comfort. 
The exceptionally wide doors allow 
you to step in or out with ease and 
grace. And with the all-new 300-h.p. 


Thunderbird 352 Special V-8 Engine 
you get all the lively response and 
performance that you’ve previously 
associated with the Thunderbird. 

By any standards, here is an auto- 
motive jewel. Visit your Ford Dealer 
at your earliest convenience. Let him 
tell you all about this excitingly dif- 
ferent car. 




Exclusive “Panel Console” sets new standards of 
convenience. Rising from the floor, it contains 
heater control, radio speaker, ash trays, and power- 
window controls within reach of all four passengers. 
The 1958 Thunderbird abounds in luxury still un- 
imagined in cars of greater length and bulk. 


Only 32.5 inches high ! Every line is a line of distinction, 
graceful, long and low. Yet the Thunderbird provides luxu- 
rious head, shoulder and leg room in all four seats. 



Thu nderhird’s single-unit body creates extra space! Top. 
body and frame are all molded into one piece of sculptured 
steel, adding roominess, strength, safety to the Thunderbird. 










FLAG-PRINTED pulloveu i $61 features international yachting 
signal codes. Jerry Keeler of Fort Lauderdale wears it over 
white cotton boating pants cut to a seaworthy calf length 
($7, both McGregor) and blue canvas deck shoes ($8, Dunlop). 


ROPE-TIED pullover ($25, Gino Paoli) is another version of 
the newly arrived Italian-made string-knit shirts, comfort- 
ably porous yet practically sturdy for boating. Jim Kirk 
wears one striped in navy and white at Bahia Mar's Pier A. 


sporting look continued 


string-knit pullovkr ($22.50, Gino Paoli), made in 
Italy, is striped with blue and white, has comfortable 
easy line, pockets at waistline. Peter Glenn, skipper of 
yacht Tregaron, wears it with cuffless blue duck pants. 
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sporting look continued 



PEA JACKET and bell-bottomed trousers ($28, by 
John Wei tz for Printzess Square) are worn by Tish 
Carter while visiting the yaeh t Southern Trails. 


ON SHORE LEAVE, Charles Herrmann wears 
striped jibcloth blazer ($23), white jibcloth slacks 
($11, both Gordon) and navy silk-and-lisle knit- 
ted shirt ($8, Activair); Fran Deal a red Viyella 
“Salty” shirt ($15), white pleated Viyella skirt 
($30, both Hathaway), Bernardo thong sandals. 



TRACK SUITS ($8, White Stag) are of cotton knit, with fleece backing, and 
make ideal pullovers for breezy boating. Jerry Keeler and Karen Ekman, 
both of Fort Lauderdale, wear them for a trip down the Inland Waterway. 
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food Charlotte Adams 


Cooking for Cruising 



ing, so you can heat the peas while 
that’s going on. The two desserts 
which are served hot can get that 
way while you eat the first course. 

If you want desserts for lunch take 
along fruit to eat from the hand — 
whatever is in season. Here are your 
basic menus: 

Breakfasts: 1) Prune, grapefruit, 
fig, vegetable or pineapple juice. 2) 
Cereal. 3) Fried eggs and bacon, toad 
in the hole, lemon pancakes with 
maple syrup, fried canned scrapple 
and scrambled eggs, corned beef 
hash. 4) Bread and jam. 5) Coffee. 

Tips for preparation : To make toad 
in the hole, cut a round from the 


Today’s galley slave has it made — with this 
selection of fancy meals and fancy modern equipment 


S tainless-steel counter tops 
that are impervious to anything, 
and improved use of storage space 
have wrought marvelous changes in 
the galleys of even the smallest cruis- 
ers seen at this year’s motor boat 
shows. If you, like me, are the one 
who is always tapped for ship’s cook 
(partly because you love to cook and 
partly because you’re not too much 
use as a deckhand) you will have a 
wonderful time producing delectable 
meals in your galley. Here is a basic 
menu list to help make your cruise 
light of work and heart. 

These are meals for a five-day 
cruise for four people. The things you 
need can be bought beforehand or 
ashore if you put into port during 
your voyage. I suggest that in stock- 
ing your boat you look over the new 
General Foods Gourmet line— they 
have put up many delectabilities 
never canned before. I have chosen 
some of them; you may find others. 
As a general rule, plan a hearty break- 
fast at dockside, and while you’re 
getting it ready do as much prepara- 
tion as you can for the lunch you’ll 
serve under way. Then, when you’ve 
tied up for the evening, you can come 
up with imaginative and satisfying 
dinners which require a few flourishes 
but not a lot of work. 

Shift the meals about to suit your 
fancy, but be sure that the lunch 
and dinner for any one day contrast 
well with each other. 

These meals are planned so that 
they can be done on two burners and 
served piping hot. At breakfast time, 
for instance, if you’re going to use 
both burners (as when you cook 
scrapple and scrambled eggs) make 
the coffee first and give it a quick 
warmup when the food is done. The 
wheat pilaf suggested for a dinner is 
removed from the heat to finish cook- 


center of a slice of bread. Put into 
skillet with melted butter or bacon 
fat and break an egg into the hole. 
When underside is browned, add 
more fat and carefully turn the 
“toad” over to brown second side. 
To make lemon pancakes, add a 
dash of lemon juice to pancake bat- 
ter. For crusty corned beef hash, 
melt butter in big skillet and press 
hash down well. Cook over medium 
heat, covered. 

Lunches: 1) Clam chowder, Blue 
Lake green beans with poppyseed 
dressing. 2) Smorgasbord, Swedish 
rye bread. 3) Onion soup, fried crou- 
tons, Parmesan cheese; green salad 
with marinated artichoke shells. 4) 
Lobster salad, canned potato sticks. 
5) Potato salad, cold canned ham. 

Tips for preparation: To canned 
continued 


the wheeler 46-foot sport fisherman cruiser has a colonial “38” Custom Sport 
luxurious stainless-steel-lined galley with electric re- cruiser has extra-long snack bar, 
frigerator and range, complete with full-size oven. furnishing excellent work space. 
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FOOD continued 

New England clam chowder add 1 
tablespoon rehydrated instant onion 
and ’ o teaspoon leaf thyme per can. 
Top each serving with a pat of butter. 
Chill the beans, drain and add dress- 
ing. For a seagoing smorgasbord, 
serve herring in wine, herring in sour 
cream, anchovy fillets, hard-cooked 
eggs, pate and smoked salmon. 
Serve with mayonnaise, Swedish rye 
bread, butter. Onion soup improves 
with a dash of sherry or other wine. 
Cut up artichoke shells, mix with 
greens and use marinade as dressing. 
The lobster salad should be assembled 
in the morning. Mix lobster meat 
with mayonnaise, add caraway seed, 
pepper and salt to taste and chill un- 
til ready. Potato salad also should be 
started in the morning. Boil potatoes 
in skins. Peel, slice or cube, and when 
cool put into a bowl in layers with 
rehydrated minced onion, diced green 
pepper and French dressing. Refrig- 


erate to mellow; when ready to serve 
mix with mayonnaise to taste. 

Dinners: 1) Chili con carne; hearts 
of palm salad; applesauce and cook- 
ies. 2) Paella; chilled canned aspara- 
gus with French dressing; canned 
cherries jubilee (as is, or with ice 
cream). 3) Sauteed fish (your own 
catch ) or tuna fish in cream sauce with 
cheese in it; canned wild rice; green 
salad: mandarin oranges with brandy 
or Grand Marnier, cookies or cake. 

4) Curried chicken; seasoned wheat 
pilaf; tiny canned peas; fig pudding. 

5) Pan-broiled steak (Kitchen Bou- 
quet for brownness), canned sauce 
bearnaise, instant mashed potato 
with minced chives, chiffonade salad; 
canned crepes suzette. 

Tips for preparation: To canned 
chili con carne add chopped beef, 
frizzled with onion and garlic. Add 
chili powder to taste and heat chili 
through. Serve chilled hearts of palm 
with whatever dressing you like. To 
make shipboard paella: brown canned 


chicken pieces in hot olive oil. Fry gar- 
lic and rice for a few minutes, add 
clam juice, chicken pieces, canned to- 
matoes and a chopped green pepper. 
Simmer until rice absorbs clam juice. 
Add chopped clams and saffron and 
heat 5 minutes. If you are serving sau- 
teed fresh fish with the wild rice, add 
to the latter canned chopped mush- 
rooms and a little dry white wine. For 
curry, brown onion and garlic in but- 
ter. Add flour and curry powder to 
taste. Add chicken stock. Stir until 
thick. Add chicken meat and heat 
through. Fig pudding is made by sub- 
stituting fig juice for half the milk in 
instant vanilla pudding mix. Chiffon- 
ade salad is any combination of greens 
with julienne beets, tossed in French 
dressing. 

Absolute musts in the cooking uten- 
sil department are: a double boiler, 
large- and medium-sized skillets, a 
big pot for boiling lobster, corn and 
such, saucepans in assorted sizes and 
a Mouli grater. end 




RICHARDSON “43” Salon has a galley stove with Formica-covered lid which 
comes down flush with the other countertops when no cooking is going on. 



out o’ GLOUCESTER 30-footer has good work and owkns 31-footer has a centrally located galley, conveniently arranged. It util- 
storage space in small, well-compartmented galley. izes every inch of available space for storage of staples and working surface. 
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basketball /Jeremiah Tax 


A Plain Man 
from Arkansas 


Glen Rose, who produces winning basketball at Arkansas 

without fuss or fancy stuff, has a team as blunt as 

the Ozark countryside which may be best in the Southwest 


W oooooo Pig Sooie!”— easily 
the oddest and possibly the 
most bloodcurdling college yell in the 
nation when delivered by 5,000 under- 
graduate throats — is the cheer that 
greets rival basketball teams when 
they invade the fine new fieklhouse 
of the University of Arkansas at Fay- 
etteville. It is, of course, the tra- 
ditional chant of the hog-caller, and 
may appear somewhat out of place 
these days, since the raising of chick- 
ens has largely replaced pig farming 
in this northwest corner of the state, 
and the wild razorback hog has been 
hunted nearly to extinction. At the 
same time, the cheer is particularly 
apt for Arkansas’s Southwest Confer- 
ence foes. The conference is made up 
of seven teams in the state of Texas 
—and the University of Arkansas. 
“Woooooo Pig Sooie” serves as a 
sharp reminder to visiting Texans 
that they are on foreign soil and to 
Razorback teams that they are up- 
holding the honor of the state against 
successive waves of invaders. 

Just as Arkansas-apt are the per- 
sonnel of the Razorback basketball 
teams and the style that they play. 
The young men — well-muscled, 
rough and ready as the Ozark coun- 
tryside that surrounds Fayetteville— 
reflect the invigorating, largely out- 
door living of the small towns from 
which most of them spring. The bas- 
ketball is a direct reflection of their 
coach, as typical an Arkansan as 
could be deliberately concocted. 

Glen Rose is a plain man: 52, a 
spare, erect 6-foot-5 and without a 
scintilla of frill or fake in personality 
or manner. The face is well-lined, the 


eyes deep blue and steady, the in- 
frequent speech is a flat drawl of care- 
ful, lean prose that is always to the 
point and to the question. One story 
—the barest shade off the truth, but 
hardly apocryphal— tells the man. In 
the All-College tournament at Okla- 
homa City a few years ago, Rose’s 
boys were playing well, somewhat 
over their heads as they often do, and 
the score was tied up at the half. At in- 
termission the opposing team trooped 
off to the dressing room — normal pro- 
cedure, of course. The Arkansas play- 
ers put on sweat clothes and sat down 
on the bench. They sat and Rose sat, 
resting, saying nothing. The other 
team came back on the floor and be- 
gan to loosen up. Arkansas sat. A 
referee raised one finger, signaling to 
Rose that one minute of intermis- 
sion remained. Arkansas sat. The 
referee blew his whistle for play to 
resume. Rose leaned forward, looked 
down the line of his bench and said 
two words: ‘‘Same five.” 

ROSE PHILOSOPHY 

Rose’s philosophy regarding pre- 
game, half-time or even practice- 
session talk is simple: ‘‘If you can 
think of something worthwhile to 
say, fine. But I don’t believe in ha- 
ranguing boys or exhorting them.” 
Arkansas players know what’s ex- 
pected of them; Rose tells them in 
uncomplicated language. And they 
know also that if they try and still 
fail to execute their coach’s plans, 
they will not be humiliated publicly 
or chewed out like dimwits or delin- 
quents. At practice. Rose stands 
around in old white T shirt, dark 



ROSE: LACONIC, WITHOUT FRILL OR FAKE 


trousers and tennis shoes, arms fold- 
ed on his chest, eyes following every 
move. He stops a scrimmage by blow- 
ing through his teeth. Then he will 
say to a player who has made a mis- 
take: ‘‘Jim, why don’t you try it this 
way next time?” or, to one who has 
thrown the ball away: “Bill, a bounce 
pass would have been better.” It is a 
manner which, admittedly, might not 
be completely successful with boys 
of other backgrounds, but it is wholly 
comprehensible and familiar to Rose’s 
Arkansans. 

During a game Rose sits silently 
on the bench, occasionally crossing or 
uncrossing his legs, his mouth work- 
ing a wad of chewing gum. Arkansas 
fans cannot recall an instance in 
Rose’s 15 years as coach when he has 
come off the bench to dispute a ref- 
eree’s decision. Only once, indeed, 
has he come off the bench at all. A 
few years ago, after what he obvious- 
ly considered a particularly bad call, 
Rose suddenly stood up. As thou- 
sands watched in startled silence, he 
stood, immobile, for long seconds, 
perhaps equally surprised at his be- 
havior. Then he slowly raised a hand, 
scratched his head and sat down. 

The style of play Rose teaches is 
honest, straightforward basketball; 
no fancy stuff, practically no set 
plays. It has met with remarkable 
success in the Southwest, though 
Rose is the first to admit that con- 
ference play is only now beginning to 
rise to the level maintained by many 
other areas. Arkansas has won or 
shared in more Southwest titles (13) 
than any other school (Rose, as a 
continued 
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driving layup by Grim (white uniform) 
helped clinch a close victory over SMU. 


A PLAIN MAN continued 


player, helped win three champion- 
ships in 1926, '27 and ”28) and is the 
only school that has won more games 
against every opponent than it has 
lost since it began to participate in 
1924. 

Rose fashions his offense to suit 
the talents of his players and seldom 
varies it throughout a given season. 
“I don’t believe in special, trick of- 
fenses,” he says. ‘‘The other teams 
scout you, they prepare for you and 
then if your trick stuff doesn’t work, 
where are you?” Since Arkansas tal- 
ent has been pretty much the same 
for years now, the Rose offense has 
tended to fall into a pattern too. 
Critics have described it bluntly as 
“shoot and follow,” which is not the 
whole truth. The Razorbacks do 
shoot a lot— they tried nearly 400 
more field goals than their opponents 


last season— and they do follow', 
grabbing close to 200 more rebounds 
than opponents in that same period. 
Rose’s comment on ball-control style 
of play, as opposed to his, is as blunt 
as that of his critics. “At some of 
those control schools, a kid can get to 
be a junior before he takes his first 
shot at the basket. The object of this 
game is to put the ball through the 
hoop, not to see how long you can 
hold it before you try. You play a 
game, you take risks. That’s what 
playing games is all about.” 

Arkansas plays a double post and 
screens well to set up a shooter, but 
when he lets fly, his four teammates 
all charge the boards. They have to. 
Arkansas has been consistently out- 
sized by most of its opponents for 
several years now r . Yet their rebound 
record is excellent. That and the te- 
nacious man-for-man defense which 
Rose uses almost exclusively account 
for Razorback success. 

SURPRISE LEADERS 

This year’s squad could hardly be 
more typical. All 12 range between 6 
feet and 6 feet 6, and betw'een 180 
and 210 pounds. In Sports Illus- 
trated’s preseason survey, the con- 
sensus opinion of Southwest coaches 
held that this squad would finish 
sixth in an eight-team conference. 
Instead, Arkansas has led much of 
the way and last weekend was first 
wfith a 7-3 record. Rice, the unani- 
mous favorite, and Texas Tech, new' to 
the conference this year, are tied for 
second with 6-3. 

Last week SMU came to Fayette- 
ville for a game that Arkansas had to 
win to stay ahead of Rice. The SMU 
team that Coach Doc Hayes 
brought up from Dallas was largely 
composed of sophomores, led by sen- 
ior Guard Rick Herrscher, a steady 
performer and a dead shot from out- 
side. Opposing them, Rose started 
the same five men who have played 
through most of every game thus 
far: Fred Grim, Wayne Dunn, Larry 
Grisham, Jay Carpenter and Harry 
Thompson. Grim, a bare 6 feet tall, 
was as lightly regarded in preseason 
estimates by rival coaches as his 
team, and, like his team, has led the 
conference practically all season — 
in scoring. He has an 18-poinls-per- 
game scoring average and is 80 %- 
plus from the free-throw line. After 
a series of ear-splitting “Woooooo 
Pig Sooies,” Grim showed why he is 
the top scorer on possibly the best 
team in the Southwest. He repeatedly 


brought the ball upcourt on a half- 
speed fast break; only a few steps 
past the center line he took his shot, 
with a minimum of room from his 
guard. It is a two-hand set, seldom 
seen these days, which he gets off 
quickly and, much more important, 
with no hint that he is even con- 
sidering shooting. Until this season, 
this was nearly the whole of Grim’s 
offensive talent and it was not 
enough. In the game with SMU, 
however, he showed that he has now 
mastered other moves. When his 
guard tried to pick him up at the 
center line, Grim went by him like a 
shot— either dribbling all the way 
on a driving layup, or setting up a 
teammate by drawing another de- 
fender to him. It was precisely two 
such moves that won the game for 
Arkansas. With four minutes to go, 
the score was tied. SMU’s Herrscher 
had pulled his sophomore teammates 
up by their bootstraps, bringing 
them back from 13- and 11-point 
deficits with superb outside shoot- 
ing. At this juncture, Grim got the 
ball after a characteristic three-man 
Arkansas rebound. He brought it up, 
was a stride past the center line 
when the SMU guard decided to con- 
cede that long a shot. Grim took 
the concession, flipped the ball off 
his chest with a clean shot that just 
disturbed the lower fringe of the 
cords. Seconds later, in the identical 
situation, the SMU guard played 
Grim tight at the center line. Grim 
was around him and under the bas- 
ket before three other SMU men 
could converge on him. In the re- 
maining time, both teams scored 
again, Grim sinking two free throws 
for the final two points, but it was 
his squirrel-eye shooting and sudden 
drives that unbalanced SMU. 
Through all the tension of this 
“must” game for Arkansas, Glen 
Rose had not left the bench. 

Taking Arkansas basketball out 
of its Southwest context and com- 
paring it with the nation’s best has 
to be a matter of guesswork for 
which the team’s losses to Kansas 
State and Oklahoma offer only a 
slight hint. It is the opinion here that 
any eventual Southwest Conference 
winner will lose its first-round NCAA 
game, which will likely be against 
Hank Iba’s Oklahoma Staters. This 
is a Razorback crew of which the 
whole state of Arkansas may well be 
proud, but it is not in a class with the 
ranking powers. And Glen Rose, the 
odds are, would agree. end 
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Mother -and-daughter Act 



Lock arms with the left shoulders together. Push 
against each other, gradually increasing the force. 
When both are in balance, hold for five seconds. 


Bonnie and teen-age Suzy begin 
a series of parent-child exercises 

Today’s parents are as concerned about the physical 
well-being of their youngsters as they are bewildered 
by what to do about it. Since children, like most peo- 
ple, are more impressed with actions than talk, a good 
way to ensure their getting enough physical activity is 
to get into the act yourself and exercise along with 
them. Both generations may be in for a pleasant sur- 
prise at how much fun it is to keep the family in shape. 
This week Bonnie and her 14-year-old daughter, Suzy, 
begin demonstrating a series of exercises which are ideal 
for a family program. When Suzy was two weeks old 
Bonnie started her on a fitness routine with 10 minutes 
of stretching exercises on the bathinette. Later the two 
of them crawled “like caterpillars,” jumped “like kan- 
garoos” and hopped “like rabbits.” At the age of 6 
Suzy was included in family hiking and rock climbing 
expeditions. She was permitted to get dirty climbing 
trees and wet falling into the water. (Too many parents 
prohibit children from following their natural physical 
bent, says Bonnie, and the result is weak muscles and 
a fearful child.) Today Suzy actively enjoys a dozen 
sports. She is strong, lithe and vital, with a great zest 
for life and the energy with which to enjoy it. You can 
give your children the same gifts of fun and fitness. 






Grasp right wrists, with right feet against each 
other. Pull slowly. More pressure can be exerted 
by dropping closer to floor. Hold for five seconds. 
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baseball /Robert Creamer 


The Comiskey Affair 


The third-generation owners 
of the Chicago White Sox are 
fighting among themselves 


C huck Comiskey of the Chicago 
White Sox is quarreling with his 
sister Dorothy. On the grounds that 
a family fight is more fun than a 
free-for-all, here is a rundown on the 
situation. 

First, the cast of characters: 
CHARLES A. COMISKEY. 
Called the Old Roman for some 
obscure reason. Ballplayer, man- 
ager and club owner. Founder of 
the White Sox and amasser of a 
fortune. Died in 1931. 

J. LOUIS COMISKEY. Son of the 
Old Roman. A terribly fat man 
plagued by heart disease. Inherited 
the White Sox from his father and 
died just eight years later, in 1939. 
GRACE COMISKEY. Widow of 
J. Louis. Fought the trustees of her 
husband’s estate when they pro- 
posed to sell the White Sox. Re- 
gained for herself and her family 
complete control of the club. Only 
woman ever to be president of an 
American League team. Bossed the 
White Sox from 1941 until her 
death in 1956. 

DOROTHY COMISKEY RIG- 
NEY. Oldest child of Grace and 
J. Louis. An officer of the White 
Sox and a member of the board 
of directors since the time of her 
mother’s ascendancy. Executrix of 
her mother’s estate. When estate 
is settled, will be majority stock- 
holder in the White Sox (53%, to 
47% for brother Chuck). 

JOHN DUNGAN RIGNEY. 
Husband of Dorothy. Star White 
Sox pitcher just before World War 
II. Married Dorothy in 1941. Be- 


came farm club director in 1947, 
vice-president in 1955. 

GRACE LOU COMISKEY. Sec- 
ond child of Grace and J. Louis. A 
semi-invalid because of weight and 
weak heart. Died in 1952. 
CHARLES A. COMISKEY II. 
Youngest child and -only son of 
Grace and J. Louis. Known as 
Chuck. For years popularly as- 
sumed to be sole heir to White Sox. 
Actually, would have eventually 
owned only 22.2% of stock if his 
mother and sister Grace had sur- 
vived. Now will come into last por- 
tion of his 47% on 35th birthday, 
in 1960. Has been vice-president 
and key member of Chicago front 
office since 1948, except for a five- 
month hiatus in 1952, when he 
quit the club in a huff. 

The first thing to understand about 
the Comiskeys is the fact that they 
are by all odds the oldest family in 
baseball. Old Charlie Comiskey had 
managed a major league team to a 



older sister Dorothy, the majority 
stockholder, consults) Lawyer Roy Egan. 


pennant before Connie Mack played 
his first big league game. Clark Grif- 
fith broke into the majors as a rookie 
pitcher under Comiskey. The Old Ro- 
man had been a dominant figure in 
baseball for 37 years before Charles 
Stoneham became president of John 
McGraw’s New York Giants. 

The second thing to understand is 
that the first Charles Comiskey was 
more than just a very early inhabitant 
of the world of bats and balls and pay- 
checks. He exerted a profound influ- 
ence on the game. As a player, he was 
the first man to follow the now obvi- 
ous but then startling practice of 
moving away from first base to field a 
ground ball. He was a leader in the 
formation of the American League. 
His later feud with his onetime friend, 
Byron Bancroft Johnson, was a major 
factor in destroying the effectiveness 
of the then-existing National Com- 
mission, baseball’s board of final ap- 
peal, and in bringing about the ap- 
pointment of Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. And news of the unsa- 
vory Black Sox Scandal (eight mem- 
bers of Comiskey’s 1919 pennant win- 
ners had conspired to lose the World 
Series deliberately) gave Landis the 
opportunity to assume the near-abso- 
lute authority over baseball that he 
was to maintain for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

The Comiskeys obviously have a 
long and historic tradition. They also 
have great pride, great ambition, an 
independent and convivial attitude, 
a blunt, outspoken manner of speak- 
ing, and a tendency to resort to fight- 
ing back, loudly and strongly, when 
rights are— actually or supposedly- 
infringed upon. 

This tradition of the Comiskeys is 
very real to them. After the Black 
Sox Scandal, the White Sox fell into 
the second division and remained 
there for the rest of the Old Roman’s 
life. Lou Comiskey felt so keenly 
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about this that he spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the depression- 
ridden 1930s to restore some meas- 
ure of the old importance. And aft- 
er he died, when the bank serving 
as trustee of his estate thought it 
would be prudent and desirable to 
sell the White Sox, Grace Comiskey 
felt so strongly about it that she 
fought a vigorous legal battle to re- 
capture control of the club and keep 
it in the family. 

It is possible that the tradition of 
the Comiskey name is at least partly 
responsible for the quarrel between 
Chuck and his sister Dorothy. After 
Lou Comiskey’s death, young Chuck, 
who bore his grandfather’s name but 
who was only one of four heirs to the 
club (his mother and sisters were the 
others), was described in the press as 
“the future owner-president of the 
White Sox” and the young man “who 
will inherit the White Sox on his 21st 
birthday.” 

This was grossly inaccurate, of 
course, but Chuck as a boy may well 
have assumed from all he heard and 
read that he would some day auto- 
matically take over control. On occa- 
sion he was quoted along these lines. 
(“I hope I’ll be ready to take over 
after I’ve finished college. Being the 
president of a major league club is no 
job for a woman, even my mother.”) 


There is no evidence that his moth- 
er agreed with this, nor that his sister 
Dorothy, eight years his senior and 
an active member of the front office 
operation during Chuck’s boyhood, 
was not slightly irritated by this dem- 
onstration of youthful presumption. 

The popular picture of Chuck be- 
gan to change after he left the College 
of St. Thomas and went to work in 
the White Sox organization in 1948. 
No longer was he the lucky boy who 
was going to inherit a ball club. Now 
he became in the public eye a rather 
fresh young rich kid, trying to act as 
though he knew all there was to know 
about baseball. This new view was as 
inaccurate as the old. 

For instance, in 1948 he went to 
spring training with the White Sox 
and commented publicly that it was 
a terrible ball club. His mother 
phoned at once from Chicago to call 
him down for daring to say such a 
thing. (But he was right. The Sox 
started last, finished last and lost 101 
games.) 

He attended the club owners’ 
meeting in Miami in 1950, when base- 
ball decided not to renew Commis- 
sioner A. B. Chandler’s contract. It 
was reported that Chuck had voted 
against Chandler. In Chicago his 
mother said angrily that Chandler 
should not have been fired and added 


that she’d “certainly have a nice talk 
with Chuck about this when he gets 
home.” (But when Chuck explained 
his vote— which he said he had not 
previously revealed to anyone— to 
his mother, she expressed complete 
approval of his action.) 

In January 1952 Chuck demanded 
a raise and a greater measure of ex- 
ecutive authority. When it was re- 
fused he resigned and went off to join 
a Texas broadcasting company. The 
company went out of business, and 
in June Chuck returned to the club. 
A statement authorized by his moth- 
er said, rather pointedly, “Mr. Co- 
miskey returns under the same cir- 
cumstances and conditions as existed 
at the time of his resignation.” (But 
in time he received both the increased 
income and the increased authority.) 

In 1955 he and General Manager 
Frank Lane had a public dispute 
which ended in Lane’s resignation. 
Critics sneered that Chuck had forced 
Lane out so that he could take over 
direction of the ball club. (But Frank 
had forced the issue when he berated 
American League President Will Har- 
ridge at a ball game. He was fined 
$500 by Commissioner Ford Frick 
and ordered to make a public apolo- 
gy. Chuck roused Lane’s ire when he 
commented that Frick’s action was 
justified. Comiskey, who hired Lane 
in the first place, back in the fall of 
1948, claims that neither he nor any- 
one else on the White Sox wanted 
Lane to leave, but that Frank him- 
self wanted to go in order to take an- 
other job. Lane, of course, shortly 
thereafter became general manager of 
the St. Louis Cardinals.) 

Soon after Lane left, Comiskey 
made a major trade on his own hook. 
He was accused of trying blindly to 
imitate Lane’s radical trading poli- 
cies and charged with making a bad 
deal. (But the trade — Chico Carras- 
quel and Jim Busby for Larry Doby 
—turned out to be a very favorable 
one for the White Sox.) 

In 1956 Comiskey was panned for 
firing Marty Marion and particularly 
for saying that Marion was wrong in 
describing the White Sox playing 
personnel as inferior. They are in- 
ferior, smiled Marion’s supporters. 
(But A1 Lopez, whom Comiskey 
hired in Marion’s place, brought the 
White Sox home in second place in 
1957, the highest they had finished 
in 37 years.) 

This past winter Comiskey and 
Lopez and John Rigney engineered 
continued 
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old roman Charles A. Comiskey founded 
the White Sox at the turn of the century. 


•in' 



ailing J. Louis Comiskey took over 
club in 1931, ran it until his death in 1939. 



widow Grace Comiskey won court case to 
control White Sox after her husband died. 


COMISKEY AFFAIR continued 

two more astonishing trades, send- 
ing away Minnie Minoso and Larry 
Doby, the two most powerful hitters 
on the club, in exchange for pitching 
and bench strength and A1 Smith, 
once a good ballplayer but only a 
.247 hitter last year. Again Comiskey 
was accused of making trades merely 
for the sake of making trades, out of 
a lingering envy of Lane. But he in- 
sists that they are made only with an 
eye to improving the White Sox. This 
winter’s trades were an out-and-out 
gamble. “This is the year we have to 
make it big,” Comiskey says, “and 
we’re gambling on pitching and field- 
ing to do it.” 

It’s a huge gamble, because if it 
fails he’ll be right back in the fresh- 
young-kid category. He’s certain it 
will pay off. Comiskey has a calm, 
unruffled confidence in his own judg- 
ment. At 32 he does not give the im- 
pression of being a brash, impetuous 
young man. Big, good-looking, very 
sure of himself, he is from all indica- 
tions a very capable executive. Cer- 
tainly there is no question that he 
is the No. 1 man on the White Sox, 
though he and John Rigney have 
equal rank. Rigney, genial and easy- 
going, acts as though he’d just as 
soon have Chuck make the decisions 
and issue the orders that fill an ex- 
ecutive’s everyday life. Rigney is a 
baseball man and, on matters relat- 
ing directly to the game and the play- 
ers, he and Comiskey appear to share 
equal authority. The brothers-in-law 
seem to see eye-to-eye on most things. 
They do not talk about Comiskey’s 
differences with Dorothy. 

Now, the question arises: If Chuck 
Comiskey is this sound an executive 
and if he and John Rigney work so 
smoothly together, what is the fight 
all about? 

Principally this: there is no close 
relationship between Dorothy and 
Chuck. They don’t really know each 
other, and they don’t know how to 
handle each other. Dorothy, eight 
years older, does not want Chuck in 
a position where he can do what he 
wants with the club without her ul- 
timate supervision. Chuck, mature, 
married, the father of two children, 
feels that he has both the traditional 
right and the native ability to run 
the club as he sees fit without being 
subject to what was maternal and is 
now sisterly discipline. 

All of the court action thus far 
relates to control of the board of di- 


rectors. Last fall the surviving mem- 
bers of the board (Dorothy, Chuck 
and Attorney Roy Egan) voted to 
reduce its permanent number from 
five to four. Under Illinois law and 
the 53%-to-47% stock distribution, 
Dorothy and Chuck could each elect 
two directors to a four-man board, 
though Dorothy could elect three to 
a five-man board. As executrix of her 
mother's estate, Dorothy controlled 
for the time being the voting privi- 
leges of about 85% of the stock, which 
could give her absolute, though tem- 
porary, control of the entire board. 
Chuck’s court actions were designed 
to prevent Dorothy from voting the 
7% of stock due him at 35 under 
his father’s will and the 25% of 
stock due him from his mother’s 
estate. 

In December Attorney Egan de- 
clared that the procedure by which 
the board had been reduced from five 
members to four had been a "nullity” 
and that the number would remain 
at five. Chuck filed suit against this 
and won when the court ruled the ac- 
tion to reduce the board to four had 
been entirely valid. Final decision on 
control of the undistributed stock 
was yet to be made. 

From all these suits and counter- 
suits came considerable personal ani- 
mosity and not a little pettiness. 
Comiskey, who has a strong antipathy 
for Egan, remarked on a television 
newscast that there was no personal 
feud between his sister and himself 
but that she had “been a victim of bad 
advice,” an obvious thrust at Egan. 
Dorothy flared up. She issued a long, 
angry statement that vigorously de- 
fended Egan and just as vigorously 
attacked Chuck, declaring among 
other things that he had “rule or 
ruin” ambitions. 

Despite all, the ball club continued 
to function. And unless one side or 
the other decided to make it a bloody 
fight to the finish, a compromise was 
certainly indicated. One neutral ob- 
server commented that eventually 
the board would most likely be com- 
prised of Dorothy, Chuck, Dorothy’s 
husband John Rigney, and Chuck’s 
wife Donna Jo. Dorothy would be- 
come president and chairman of the 
board; Chuck, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; John, 
vice-president; and Donna Jo, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Whatever the compromise, the 
public washing of the Comiskey lace 
curtains, which has titillated Chicago- 
ans for years, should end soon, end 


CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


The Hand of Adversity 


I t’s an ill blow that winds up doing good to no one. 

The bad bidder contributes unwittingly to the sci- 
ence of better play, and many a brilliant coup has been 
born of adversity sired by some previous atrocity in 
the bidding. 

Few thrills compare to the experience of bringing 
home an “impossible” contract. Here is one such for- 
lorn hope that appealed to me in a recent game. 


North-South vulnerable north 
Wes< dealer 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

PASS PASS PASS IV 

DOUBLE PASS 1 + 4V 

PASS PASS DOUBLE PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: queen of clubs. 

West’s take-out double of one heart was one of those 
things. His enthusiasm might have been induced by a 
sudden misapprehension that he w?.3 playin'? klaberjass, 


or even gin rummy, for either of which games his hand 
was well suited ! 

Seeking a suggestion of method in his madness, it 
would appear that his purpose was to find a spot in 
which to sacrifice against the adversaries’ anticipated 
game contract. I do not admire his judgment, but such 
is the most generous interpretation I am ready to make. 

South’s leap to game was based partly on the merits 
of his hand and extensively on righteous indignation. 
East doubled, West led the queen of clubs, and the 
battle was on. 

With dummy’s ace of diamonds a lonely beacon in a 
sea of worthless cards, it was evident that South would 
need to back his enthusiasm with some extremely accu- 
rate play. Fortunately there were some broad clues. 

West’s initial pass and his apparent lack of high cards 
gave evidence that his double of one heart must be 
based on a distributional situation. West must be short 
of hearts. If he has none, the situation is hopeless, since 
East would be bound to win two trump tricks with five 
to the king-10. South had to assume that West held 
one heart, and he saw a glimmer of hope if that single- 
ton happened to be the 9, the 10 or the king. South 
therefore laid down the ace of hearts and was gratified 
to drop West’s 9. 

Now the time had come to make use of dummy’s lone 
entry. South played to the diamond ace and returned a 
small trump. East played the 7 and South finessed the 
8. The queen of trumps drove out the king and when 
South regained the lead he drew East’s last trump with 
the jack. 

By this time South had a feeling that all would be 
well. West had probably begun life with a 4-4-4-1 dis- 
tribution, leaving East with exactly two diamonds. If 
only one of them had been the king. . . . South led a 
low diamond and discovered that it was! 

Declarer lost only one diamond, one spade and one 
trump trick. But observe that if he had used the dia- 
mond ace to make the first trump lead from dummy, a 
successful finesse of the jack would still have left him 
with two losing hearts— one too many to bring home 
his “impossible” contract. 

Extra tricks: “A trick is a trick,” as the adage has 
it, but its value may be doubled if you postpone winning 
it until you are able to make a favorable return lead. 
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skiing / Don Parker 


Massa on Cold , Cold 


Leo Massa did not complain when he drew the last 
starting position in the national cross-country championships 
and, over 15 kilometers of wilderness, last was first 


W hen the glamour boys of the ski 
world — the jumpers and the 
downhill skiers — gather at Iron 
Mountain, Mich, or Aspen, Colo, you 
can expect spectators to turn out in 
the thousands. Not so for the tassel- 
topped cross-country skier who is 
lucky to have 150 on hand to see him 
push off on a punishing 15-kilometer 
race, and luckier still if half that 
many stick around for the finish. 
Cross-country skiing is just not the 
ideal spectator sport. The typical run 
is an uphill-downhill slog over rough, 
bone-chilling terrain, with no grand- 
stand facilities whatsoever, and the 
cross-country men like it that way. 

So do the small but hardy breed of 
true cross-country fans. Some 200 of 
them gathered at Rumford, Maine 
the other day and shivered through 
a snowstorm to catch glimpses of the 
U.S. championships run over a 15- 
kilometer course. 

The highlight of the show was the 
performance of Florida-born Leo 
Massa, 28, currently a carpenter in 
Red Bank, N.J., who spent five of his 
pre-teen years learning cross-country 
skiing in his father’s native Finland. 
Nothing Massa did at Rumford could 
match the spectacle of a jumper fly- 
ing 250 feet through the air or of a 
downhill man cartwheeling through 
a spray of snow after a bad spill, but 
let nobody imagine that his run was 
any the less testing. 

Snow was falling hard, but pre- 
ceding runners had marked a clear 
track for Massa. He set off rhyth- 
mically through the cold, piny still- 
ness, a stillness broken only by the 
effort of his breathing and the scrap- 


ing noise his skis made on the snow. 
Some 40 minutes out he reached the 
old trapper’s line shack marking the 
halfway point. The shack also marked 
the beginning of the long climb which 
zigzagged up the mountain for two 
and a half miles. This stretch of the 
race would be a long, tiring pull, yet 
somehow he would have to save en- 
ergy for the finish. 

Massa had started last in a field of 
22. The skiers, or runners as they like 
to call themselves, had been sent off at 
one-minute intervals from the school- 
house down in the village of Rumford. 
By the line shack, Massa had over- 
taken four runners and was moving 
easily, effortlessly in the long, gliding 
stride that marks a good cross-coun- 
try man. 

That morning, when he drew the 
last starting position, Massa had 
been pleased. A misty rain which had 
been falling since dawn had formed 
an icy crust on the trail, and he knew 
that the first runners would have 
rougher going. Fifteen minutes before 
Massa’s own starting time the tem- 
perature dropped 2° to just below 
freezing, and the rain turned to snow. 
Most of the skiers, including Massa’s 
five teammates on the American Fed- 
eration Internationale de Ski team 
(FIS) had waxed their skis with a 
soft klister wax —good for an ice track. 
The fresh snow presented an entire- 
ly different waxing problem. 

Massa hurried to the boiler room 
of the schoolhouse and dug into a can- 
vas sack. He pulled out a can of red 
klister wax (soft) and a can of green 
klister (hard). “What do you think?” 
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leo massa poured on the steam during 
the last mile to nip Miller by 58 seconds. 


he asked Sven Wiik, coach of the FIS 
squad. 

“I think we’d better mix the red 
and green,” said Wiik. “If you use 
too soft a wax, this new snow is going 
to stick to the bottom of your skis.” 

While Massa burned the old wax 
off his skis with a blowtorch, Wiik 
mixed the red and green klister. The 
two worked quickly to apply the new 
mixture to the bottoms of Massa’s 
slender Finnish cross-country run- 
ners; then Massa went out into the 
snow for his start. 

“It’s the best we can do,” said 
Wiik. “I hope it works.” 

Far out on the track, just as Massa 
was starting, Tauno Pulkinen, anoth- 
er member of the U.S. Nordic team, 
pulled off the track and stopped. 
For the past two miles he had been 
pounding along the trail with two 
inches of ice stuck to the bottom of 
his skis. He had used a soft wax and 
had had no time to change when the 
snow started. The ice sticking to his 
skis practically eliminated any glide. 
He saw it was useless to continue, so 
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he kicked out of his bindings and 
sadly started the long trudge back to 
the schoolhouse. It was the first time 
the big Finn had ever had to quit in 
a race. He had won the national 
championship six times before. 

When Massa was but a mile out 
on the course, he felt extremely tired. 
“I didn’t have enough time to get 
warmed up properly before my start,” 
he explained later, ‘‘and that first 
uphill climb drained me.” Then he 
saw Pulkinen trudging back along 
the trail. “Pulkinen’s out,” he 
thought with excitement. He dug in 
his poles with new determination and 
got his second wind. 

With each stride he leaned, arm 
extended, far out over the ski on 
which he was gliding. The balletlike 
motion centered the weight of his 
frame on one ski and enabled him to 
get a maximum amount of distance 
out of each glide— much as a cham- 
pionship crew would strive to get the 
maximum run out of its shell with 
each stroke. 

The day before the race Massa and 
his five teammates went through a 
light morning workout and then spent 
the afternoon lounging lazily in the 
living room of the white frame house 
which was their headquarters in Rum- 
ford. The talk was mostly of training 
methods. 

“We chase elk out in Colorado,” 
said Sven Wiik, the coach. “We 
chased one last winter for about 30 
miles until it fell exhausted up in the 
deep snow.” He said it simply, yet 
there was an unmistakable pride in 
his tone which seemed to say that a 
man of the 20th century could beat 
a magnificent animal in a contest of 
endurance. 

Sven Johanssen, a team member 
from Anchorage, Alaska, nodded as 
he listened to Wiik. “Yes,” he said. 
“I know. I do the same in Alaska, 
only I chase moose. It’s a thrill to 
see them fall, completely spent, and 
you know you could have kept going 
for another 10 miles.” 

Johanssen ran his fingers through 
his blond hair. “The Army should 
teach cross-country,” he said. “There 
was a plane crash up in the moun- 
tains outside Anchorage last year. It 
took the Army rescue team two days 
to get to the crash with Sno-Cats 
and weasels. I made it skiing cross- 
country in four hours.” 

The group all nodded in agreement 
with Johanssen and then shook their 
heads at the illogical Army. 


Massa, who had been quiet until 
then, said: “I don’t get on snow until 
November. I can’t chase elk in Red 
Bank, New Jersey. I bought a pair of 
roller skis. They’re regular skis with 
three wheels on the bottom. I ski 
along the road in the late summer 
and fall, poles and all. People in cars 
see me and they almost go off the 
road. I just keep my head down and 
roll along.” 

“Yeah,” said Pulkinen, “I know 
what you mean. I roller-ski in Pros- 
pect Park in Brooklyn. It’s worse.” 

Mack Miller, who placed first 
among the U.S. cross-country skiers 
in the 1956 Olympics, laughed. “I’m 
glad I don't live in Brooklyn.” Miller 
grew up in spacious Colorado. “I love 
the mountains,” he said. “I think 
that’s what I like best about cross- 
country skiing. You get out there on 
a trail by yourself and it’s kind of 
peaceful, yet there’s a feeling of ad- 
venture that never escapes you. You 
never know what you’re going to find 
along the track.” 

Sven Wiik said, “I know what you 
mean. Sometimes, even in the middle 
of a race, I’ve come upon places so 
beautiful that I felt I must stop to 
capture the moment. It is this feeling, 
I think, that makes a cross-country 
skier.” 

By the time Massa got to the top 
of the long hill he had passed two 
more runners. He knew now that he 
must be making good time and could 
not be too far off Mack Miller’s clock- 
ing. Miller led the field at the half- 
way mark. 

He started down the incline — it 
was all downhill now except for a 


little incline near the finish line— 
when he thought of the dogs. 

There were two big dogs at a farm- 
house about half a mile farther, 
where the trail paralleled a country 
road. Two days ago the dogs had 
jumped Tauno Pulkinen and the 
big Finn had not only lost precious 
seconds in his practice run, but also 
came close to having his snow pants 
chewed clear through. As Massa 
neared the road, his ears strained for 
sounds of barking. The farmhouse 
loomed up; still no dogs. Then he 
was past, and all he had to worry 
about was his endurance. 

A mile from home Massa saw Pul- 
kinen, who had skied out from the 
finish line to shout encouragement to 
his teammates. "You’re five seconds 
behind Miller,” Massa heard him 
shout, and then he was past the big 
Finn and heading in on the home- 
stretch. 

The last 400 yards of the race 
coursed down a snow-covered street 
at the edge of Rumford. Shouting 
spectators lined both sides as Massa 
shot home. 

He was timed in one hour 16 min- 
utes 50 seconds. He beat Miller by 
58 seconds. 

“When Pulkinen told me I was 
only five seconds behind, with a mile 
to go,” he explained over hot tea, 
“I knew I had to pour it on. I did.” 

Coach Wiik was pleased with the 
results, no doubt looking ahead to 
the world championships in Lahti, 
Finland, March 1-9. “Maybe we 
don’t win over there against the Rus- 
sians, the Finns, the Norwegians and 
the rest,” he said, “but we’ll do bet- 
ter than ever before.” end 



mack miller came flying out of the pines at the halfway mark leading the field by 
almost a minute, but he could not match Massa’s burst of speed in the homestretch. 
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JACK KRAMER 

continued from page 30 

Kramer, who went to work as a call 
boy on the Salt Lake Railroad when 
he was 12, never had a boyhood of 
his own. He wanted to enjoy one 
vicariously through his son. 

When he was 10 Jack broke his 
nose tackling an opponent in sandlot 
football. He was good at all sports 
from marbles up. “I wanted him to 
be a major league baseball player,” 
says Dave Kramer now. ‘‘I had al- 
ways dreamed of being one myself.” 

But when the boy was 13 the Kra- 
mers moved to San Bernardino, Calif, 
and Jack discovered tennis. (Dave 
Kramer bought the rackets and 
played the first game with him.) He 
was a boy prodigy at tennis, but 
there was little competition in San 
Bernardino. To give their boy every 
advantage the Kramers moved to 
Montebello on the eastern edge of Los 
Angeles. The boy was now near the 
heart of the southern California ten- 
nis country, where bumper crops of 
promising young players grew and 
ripened in the sun. Jack had the re- 
flexes of an electronic calculator. He 
had power. He loved tennis. Soon he 
was brought to the attention of Perry 
Jones of the Southern California Ten- 
nis Association, the same Perry Jones 
who at 68 was made captain last week 
of the U.S. Davis Cup team. The 
processing of the young player be- 
gan. Dave Kramer’s boy had his foot 
on the ladder now, and it was a long 
ladder; it rose high. 

Kramer won the national boys’ 
championship at 15. At 18 he was 
named to the Davis Cup team. (He 
played doubles with Joe Hunt, and 
they lost.) At 19 he and a friend, Ted 
Schroeder, won the national doubles. 

There was some schooling mixed in 
with the tennis, though not much. 
Jack never liked studying and avoid- 
ed it most of the time. He was voted 
Most Popular Boy in Montebello 
High School and turned down a 
chance to be president of the student 
body because the position had noth- 
ing to do with tennis. As a college 
student he managed one semester at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and one at Rollins College in Flor- 
ida, then gave it up or was given up 
by the deans. 

Kramer’s famous “hard luck” peri- 
od began before he entered military 
service and continued after he got 
out. Appendicitis kept him out of the 
nationals in 1942, ptomaine poison- 


ing cut him down in the midst of 
them in 1943. He spent 1944 and 1945 
in the Coast Guard. At Wimbledon 
in June 1946 he developed blisters 
but played anyway, wearing bandages 
and a glove. Jaroslav Drobny elimi- 
nated him in the fourth round. For 
years he was probably the best ama- 
teur tennis player in the world, and 
luck denied him every good chance 
to prove it. 

The young man on night watch in 
the Pacific, gazing at the moonlit 
sea and planning his postwar life, is 
a classic figure of World War II. Of 
all the young men who did it, in fic- 
tion or in fact, perhaps none saw his 
future work out more precisely to 
specifications than Lieutenant (j.g.) 
John Kramer. “I sat out there on that 
old LST,” he says now, “and I did 
some serious thinking. No more gam- 
bling, no more staying up late, no 
drinking. I was rusty. I hadn’t had a 
racket in my hand for years. I decid- 
ed to go all out for just a few major 
tournaments in 1946 and let the rest 
go. And it all worked out like a 
dream.” 

The postwar world— prosperous, 
restless, lashed together by air routes 
and communications networks — 
turned out to be made to Kramer’s 
order. There were things to be done. 
With Wimbledon’s blisters cured, 
Kramer won the 1946 nationals and 
the Pacific Southwest tournament and 
played singles and doubles on the Da- 
vis Cup team which swept the series 


in Melbourne 5-0. Then he was ready 
for 1947: 

In March, 1947 he defeated Bob 
Falkenburg to win the singles final 
of the national indoor championship, 
then teamed with Falkenburg to win 
the doubles. 

In July, taking 70 pounds of frozen 
steak with him to short-rationed Eng- 
land, he won the Wimbledon singles 
and he and Falkenburg the doubles. 

In August he and Ted Schroeder 
won the national doubles at Brook- 
line, Mass. 

On September 1 he and Schroeder 
won their singles matches in Davis 
Cup play at Forest Hills. 

On September 14 he lost two sets to 
Frank Parker, then went on to win 
the national singles championship. 

On September 28 he defeated his 
longtime friend and doubles partner 
Ted Schroeder in the finals of the Pa- 
cific Southwest tournament. 

And in November, equipped with 
nearly all the prestige that amateur 
tennis can load on a player, he turned 
professional. 

The promoter then was Jack Harris 
of Chicago and the pro champion was 
Bobby Riggs. “That good-looking 
kid, that all-American boy,” said Har- 
ris not long ago from retirement, re- 
membering his days with Kramer. 
“A wonderful talent. But once he dis- 
covered money, he never stopped be- 
ing hungry.” 

The first big money was the $50,- 
000 that Harris guaranteed him for 



the promoter's first fans, Mr. and Mrs. David C. Kramer, were son’s guests at 
Madison Square Garden. Mr. Kramer is an engineer with the Union Pacific Railroad. 
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the tour. As it turned out, the Riggs- 
Kramer matches drew so well that 
Kramer collected $37,000 more than 
his guarantee. He also won the tour, 
69 matches to 20, and took over the 
professional championship for himself. 

In the years after Kramer became 
champion the promoter’s job changed 
hands like a beanbag. With many a 
disagreement and charge of bad faith, 
it went from Jack Harris to Bobby 
Riggs to Jack Kramer. By 1953 Kra- 
mer held all the cards: he was pro- 
moter, he was champion, he had 
signed the Australian Davis Cup star 
Frank Sedgman to tour against him. 
Holding those cards, he raked in a 
nice pot. The Kramer-Sedgman tour 
grossed $304,000, setting a record that 
even this year’s tour will not surpass. 

But this year’s attraction will fall 
short only because it won’t involve as 
many matches. The collision of Lew 
Hoad with Pancho Gonzales has 
about as much excitement as a tennis 
match can offer. At last Gonzales 
faces power equal to his own, a serve 
just as big, determination as strong. 
Besides the sheer quality of the ten- 
nis, there are extras in the form of 
other conflicts — Australia vs. the 
U.S., youth vs. age, Kramer’s Hope 
vs. Kramer’s Headache. 

Who will win? A good case can be 
made either way. Kramer has written 
some strong incentives directly into 
Hoad’s contract. Hoad gets 25% of 
the World Tennis, Inc. take and Gon- 
zales gets only 20%. But on the nights 
Hoad wins, he gets 30%, while Gon- 
zales, win or lose, gets 20%. If Hoad 
takes the championship from Gon- 
zales he will receive a $10,000 bonus, 
considerately spread out over two 
years to ease the tax burden. If Gon- 
zales keeps the championship he will 
get the satisfaction of having done 
so, but no extra cash. These arrange- 
ments were designed as a carrot for 
Lew, of course, but they serve as a 
goad to Pancho, too. 

Hoad’s youth and the overlushness 
of his contract can work against him 
as well as for him. He is a silently 
good-humored fellow who likes to 
sleep, and soak up a few beers, and 
blink happily as he listens to jazz. 
The future is long and bright, and 
win or lose he is going to make an 
impressive pile of money this year. 
Part of the momentum he built up 
against Gonzales in the early match- 
es came from the humiliating de- 
feats he suffered last summer as a 
brand-new pro. Recent events have 
soothed that old pain considerably, 


and now the easy-going Lew may 
be tempted to go easy once in a 
while. When he does, Gonzales will 
be waiting. 

At least Gonzales had better be. 
For if Lew Hoad has his face to the 
future, Pancho Gonzales has his back 
to the wall. He is not finished as 
a tennis player, of course, just be- 
cause he is 29. Segura is still one of 
the world’s best at 36. But losing his 
championship would drop him almost 
out of sight, and Gonzales knows ob- 
livion from having been there. Kra- 
mer beat him badly in the pro tour of 
1949, when Gonzales was 21, and for 
years thereafter he was virtually un- 
employed. He spent the time matur- 
ing into the world’s best tennis play- 
er. When Kramer, at length, was 
obliged to recognize this fact and 
sign Gonzales to tour against Tony 
Trabert in 1955, his guarantee to 
Trabert was $75,000, to Gonzales 
$15,000. 

It is subtle touches like that which 
have kept the old feud alive, down to 
the present. Lew Hoad is a superb 
tennis player in his own right, but 
in some ways he is only a proxy. The 
real battle is between Kramer and the 
proud and stubborn Gonzales. 

Kramer has given Hoad a special 
course in Gonzales’ weaknesses, and 
even the press releases sent out by 
World Tennis, Inc. appear to add 
their bit of psychological warfare: 
“The champion who has had a stran- 
gle-hold on professional tennis since 
1954 seems to have lost his grip com- 
pletely. . . . [Gonzales] is experienc- 
ing a new sensation, worry verging 
on panic. . . . The records of pro 
tennis show that once you get behind 
you stay there.” 

Yet people find it hard to believe 
that the great Gonzales is through. If 
he is, of course, they want to be on 
hand to watch the Titanic sink. Disas- 
ter, like triumph, is box office. Either 
way it is going to be a good year for 
World Tennis, Inc. 

I never wanted to be anything but 
a tennis promoter,” says Jack 
Kramer. Years ago, when he was 
threatened by the first touch of ar- 
thritis, he looked at a few nontennis 
jobs and drew back, appalled, at what 
the best of them would pay — $10,000. 
“I was spoiled rotten,” he explains. 
“I thought something at $40,000 
would be about right to start with.” 
So he stayed with tennis, and it paid. 
He is planning a house overlooking 
the golf course in the movie-star sub- 


urb of Bel Air, in Los Angeles. It will 
have a swimming pool and lots of 
room for the five Kramer boys. Jack 
Kramer and Gloria Spangenberg were 
married in 1944. The boys range from 
David, 11, through John, Bobby and 
Michael to Ronald, 2. 

Like nearly all first-rate athletes, 
Kramer is endlessly patient and gen- 
tle with children. There are months at 
a stretch when he doesn’t see his own 
at all. “But,” he says, “when I am 
there, I make up for it. I leave late 
and come home early. I figure I have 
as much time with my kids, all told, 
as the guy who spends every day at 
the office.” 

It is not likely that Kramer will 
ever spend a whole day in an office. 
He is restless; he paces floors. As he 
talks to people his blue eyes keep 
moving, noting the arrival of some- 
one important at the door, a private 
conversation going on in a corner, an 
athlete ordering up his second Mar- 
tini at the bar. (“You can measure 
your importance to Kramer,” says 
one acquaintance sourly, “by the 
amount of undivided attention he 
is willing to give you.”) Striding 
through an air terminal, with a bun- 
dle of tennis rackets under one arm 
and two extra suits flapping on wire 
hangers over his shoulder, doing busi- 
ness as he goes, Kramer appears hap- 
pily at nome. 

The brand-new regime that has 
taken over U.S. amateur tennis seems 
to favor open tournaments — that is, 
tournaments in which the amateurs 
meet the professionals, as they do in 
golf. If they come, opens will bring 
enormous changes to both the ama- 
teurs and the pros. “Opens will kill 
the tour,” says Kramer. Even if they 
didn’t they would inevitably lessen 
the power of the professional tennis 
promoter and change the nature of 
his job. Jack Kramer, freewheeling 
his way through world tennis, reap- 
ing a green harvest in the rich post- 
war years, may turn out to have been 
the only one of his kind. 

He genuinely loves tennis, and is 
the first to say gratefully that tennis 
has been good to him. He is modest 
about his achievements. “Anybody 
with a little gamble in him could have 
done it,” he says. It took a little 
gamble, all right, but it also took a 
little shrewdness, a lot of energy, a 
blue-ribbon tennis background, the 
help of influential people and a cer- 
tain amount of luck. In every de- 
partment Jack Kramer had all he 
needed and more. end 
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FIRST OF TWO PARTS: SPORTS IN JAPAN. In the dozen-odd years 
since the end of World War II, Western sports have become almost a 
way of life for the Japanese. Actually, this all began many years ago with: 



The 

Bouncing 

Ball 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


N O LESS than 11 daily newspapers 
devoted to sports— one with a 
circulation of over 400,000 — are pub- 
lished in Japan today. These papers 
were never gobbled up faster than 
they were the last week of October 
1957, when Japan’s well-known pas- 
sion for sports reached what was 
probably its most fevered pitch in a 
quarter of a century, the previous 
high having occurred in 1932 when 
the nation’s swimming stars carried 
off five of the six big races in the 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles. The 
commotion last October was caused 
by two major events which took place 
simultaneously. The first of these was 
the Canada Cup golf match in which, 
as you may remember, Torakichi 
(Pete) Nakamura emerged as what 
might be called the “Francis Ouimet 
of Japanese golf.” Nakamura won 
the individual competition by seven 
full shots from players of the caliber 
of Snead and Demaret, and he com- 
bined with his partner, Koichi Ono, 
to capture the team competition in 
which 30 nations were represented by 


two top players each. Before the four- 
day 72-hole strokes-play tournament 
began, the average Japanese sports 
fan was hopeful that Nakamura and 
Ono might finish among the first 10 
teams. When Nakamura’s second 
round of 68 moved the home boys in 
front, and when they proceeded to 
hang onto this lead over the last two 
rounds, it really was more than a lit- 
tle like Brookline in 1913 when new- 
to-golf Americans came out to The 
Country Club to watch Vardon and 
Ray work their wonders and, once on 
the scene, were both flabbergasted 
and enraptured when the home-grown 
boy, who they hoped would not give 
too poor an account of himself, clean- 
ly outplayed the masters from across 
the ocean to the east. 

The second October event, the Ja- 
pan Series, their World Series, was 
only of national importance, and one 
had to be in Japan— as was that for- 
tunate group of us who had come 
over for the golf — to realize that it 
marked the dramatic end of an era. 
The Japan Series, like ours a best- 


P holographs by John Launois 

four-of-seven affair, had barely start- 
ed when it was all over. The Tokyo 
Giants, the Yankees of Japanese 
baseball, were unceremoniously 
knocked off in four straight games 
by the Nishitetsu Lions, a hustling 
young club from the island of Kyu- 
shu. In Tokyo, this humiliation of 
the home heroes was suffered through 
by millions of glum-faced fans con- 
gregated around TV sets in facto- 
ries, offices, stores, bars, restaurants, 
shopping arcades and cafes. I had 
hardly expected Japanese television 
to be in the same class with ours, and 
its quality so surprised me that I may 
be guilty of extravagance in thinking 
(which indeed I did) that they get a 
clearer and more defined picture 
than we do. 

When one is visiting a foreign 
country, particularly a land like Ja- 
pan where the unexpected similarities 
to the West are at least as striking 
as the spectacular Oriental qualities, 
in a single week one naturally bumps 
into as many brief but eloquent 
text continued on page 55 
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KAWANA’s two exciting 18 -hole courses rank among the most, scenic in the world. Punctuated with 
beautiful Japanese pines and perched at the edge of sharp ocean cliffs, they are invariably com- 
pared with Pebble Beach and Cypress Point, our two most grandly spectacular seaside courses. 


The Bouncing Ball 

continued 

incidents as one does in one’s home 
park in six months. I would like to 
relate two of the many which oc- 
curred that last week in October, for 
I think they will serve as portals to 
an understanding of some of the ways 
in which the Japanese infatuation 
with sports expresses itself. 

First, there was the pleasant talk I 
had with Mr. Sotaro Suzuki, a direc- 
tor of the vanquished Tokyo Giants, 
the day after his club had lost its 
fourth straight playoff game and the 
series. Compared to our current pro- 
totype of baseball executive, Mr. 
Suzuki is a mild, unflamboyant fel- 
low. This may be because he has been 
around baseball longer than most of 
our shoguns. He got into the game 
in 1920. In that year, poor health 
forced him to leave Waseda Univer- 
sity, and his father sent him to the 
States to study economics. In New 
York, young Mr. Suzuki fell in with 
bad company — New York Giant 
fans. He became a close friend of 
John McGraw, he got to know Con- 
nie Mack and the game’s other major 
personalities. When he returned to 
Japan, he was the Japanese baseball 
expert. 

It was Suzuki who sold Matsutaro 
Shoriki, the dynamic owner-publisher 
of the Yomiuri Shimbun newspaper, 
on the idea of sponsoring in 1931 a 
postseason barnstorming tour in Ja- 
pan of two teams made up of our top 
major league stars. Aside from dou- 
bling Yomiuri ’ s circulation, the co- 
lossal success of this tour gave pro- 
fessional baseball in Japan the im- 
petus that led, successively, to fur- 
ther postseason tours by Ruth and 
other Occidental legends, the forms. - 
tion of the Tokyo Giants as Japan’s 
first pro team, the founding in 1936 
of a professional Japanese league and, 
in 1949, of a second major league. In- 
strumental in every stage of the de- 
velopment of the game, Mr. Suzuki, 
who is now as bald as Benny Ben- 
gough, is frequently referred to as 
The Father of Japanese Baseball. Be- 
ing a modest man and, moreover, an 
experienced man who has spent a lot 
of time in the States, it is his habit 
to dismiss any claim to this title with 
an easy wave of his hand and to sug- 
gest that it properly belongs to his 
boss, Mr. Shoriki. 

During our conversation, Mr. Su- 
zuki reminisced about the many 
American stars who had come to Ja- 


pan (including such half-forgotten 
stalwarts as Clint Brown, Larry 
French and Willie Kamm) and de- 
scribed in detail the attributes of the 
four or five Japanese major leaguers 
who he believes could possibly make 
the grade in our majors. There is 
nothing antique or quaintly honorific 
about the way Mr. Suzuki talks base- 
ball. “Inao has a pretty good curve 
and lots of poise.” ‘‘Nasashima is one 
of our few natural power hitters.” 
“Toyoda is a sound all-round ball- 
player,” he will say. With Mr. Suzuki 
it is always ballplayer, never baseball 
player. 

“Well,” he said, as he stood up to 



no. i golfer. Premier Kishi plays with 
the set of clubs Eisenhower gave him. 


leave, “now back to work. This morn- 
ing we had a meeting of the directors 
of our ball club, a long meeting. You 
can’t lose four straight and stand still. 
I’m afraid most of our old Giant stars 
are past their peak and good young 
players are hard to find.” He paused 
a moment and a long assessing look 
came into his eyes. “There’s no use 
kidding ourselves,” he resumed. “We 
have a tremendous rebuilding job in 
front of us.” 

I thought I’d never left home. 

A few days earlier— this is the sec- 
ond incident, one which I think illus- 
trates another phase of the picture, 
the variations the Japanese introduce 
in their approach to our sports — I 
had dinner with an old friend, Charlie 
Tuttle, a fellow from Vermont who 


went through Harvard practically un- 
scathed. I got to know Charlie when 
we were both stationed in Tokyo dur- 
ing the grim period of the occupation. 
He stayed on after his tour of duty 
was over, opened his own publishing 
house and married a charming Japa- 
nese girl. On the evening I refer to, 
with dinner behind us, the Tuttles 
were showing me through the Ginza 
district, the heart of Tokyo’s teeming 
night life. 

The Ginza is an incredible place— a 
grid of narrow lanes, each of them 
packed shoulder to shoulder on both 
sides with bistros, cabarets, supper 
clubs, penny arcades, beer joints, cof- 
fee shops and dance halls, many of 
these structures so advanced in de- 
sign and decor as to give the Ginza 
something of the feeling of a world 
fair, all of them featuring eye-popping 
neon and electric signs and some very 
watchable girls to match. We turned 
a corner out of one of these fluorescent 
lanes into a somewhat wider and qui- 
eter avenue. Across the street, accord- 
ing to the comparatively hushed sign 
in front, stood the Fairway Cafe. 

T he cafe, it turned out, was situat- 
ed on the second floor. The room 
below it was literally on the ground 
floor, there being no board flooring. 
Some of the earth had been shoveled 
up and packed into four small tees, 
and on them four golfers, shirtsleeved 
and wearing that look of total di- 
vorcement from all outside life which 
is common to the dedicated, were 
whanging golf balls off mats into can- 
vas-backed netting hung against the 
opposite wall. In this narrow arena 
the netting was set so close to the 
tees that the player’s clubhead swept 
within two yards of the nets on his 
follow-through: the thud of the ball 
against the canvas occurred practical- 
ly at the same moment as the click of 
contact. None of the entranced prac- 
tices seemed to be the least discon- 
certed by this, however. Returning to 
the front of the shop, the Tuttles and 
I hefted a few Japanese-made clubs — 
they are lighter than ours, the shafts 
are whippier and the faces of the 
woods have more loft— and leafed 
through a few of the many American 
books on technique which have come 
out in translation to slake the na- 
tion’s burning thirst for golf. 

To Charlie Tuttle’s knowledge, the 
Fairway Cafe is the only enclosed 
practice ground in Tokyo, but driv- 
ing nets have been set up on the roofs 
continued 
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The Bouncing Ball 

continued 

of at least five downtown office build- 
ings. Furthermore, in and around To- 
kyo no less than 52 outdoor driving 
ranges are now flourishing, and on one 
public course (where Nakamura, in- 
cidentally, is the pro) nine holes are 
illuminated for play at night. The 
victory of the Japanese team in the 
Canada Cup naturally upped this al- 
ready formidable exuberance for golf 
a few more notches. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that, within a week of the 
event, copies of a pirated Japanese 
edition of Ben Hogan’s The Modern 
Fundamentals of Golf began to ap- 
pear in some book stores. 

A third incident comes to mind as 
I write. It has nothing directly to do 
with sports but it probably would be 
well to include it in these prefatory 
remarks, for its theme moves potent- 
ly if invisibly behind any thoughts on 
Japan. It took place at the Kasumi- 
gaseki Golf Club on the second day 
of the Canada Cup matches. Naka- 
mura and Ono were paired with Snead 
and Demaret that day and, as was 
to be expected, this foursome attract- 
ed just about all of the spectators and 
the full corps of sportswriters. About 
30 Japanese reporters were on hand, 
among them one Shorge Ohashi, a 
thick-set, 40ish fellow who covers for 
Asahi. Ohashi (“I am really a Japa- 
nese-Irishman”) has a most pleasant 
sense of humor and speaks English 
fluently. He was a wonderfully agree- 
able companion to walk and talk 
with. On the 17th hole— we had got- 
ten to feel quite at home with each 
other by this time— Shorge spotted a 
friend of his in the gallery, a Mary- 
knoll missionary, and the two soon 
were deep in a lively conversation. 

‘‘They’re great fellows, those Mary- 
knoll priests,” Ohashi said when he 
caught up with me further down the 
fairway. “I got to know them during 
the war when my outfit was fighting 
in China. They were very kind to us 
and we became good friends. They 
were short of food and we gave them 
whatever rations we could spare. We 
were very happy to. Do you know 
China?” 

I told Shorge that I had been sta- 
tioned there during the war. 

“Whereabouts?” he asked. 

“Kunming and Namyung mostly,” 

I said. 

“Namyung!” Shorge exclaimed. 
“Why, we were within 70 miles of 
each other!” 


For a moment we stood wordlessly, 
our minds full of thought. Then we 
walked quickly up the fairway be- 
cause Nakamura had a difficult shot 
to play and we wanted to be up close. 

Since the conclusion of World War 
II, the peoples and governments of 
the United States and Japan have 
gone about building a new friendship 
with a genuineness of purpose and a 
spirit almost unique in the long his- 
tory of nations and wars. However, 
there was a war and it ended less than 
13 years ago, and that is still much 
too short a time for human beings to 
have forgotten it. 

T he four islands of Japan— Hon- 
shu, the main island; Hokkaido, 
to the north of Honshu; Kyushu, 
which lies to its south ; and small Shi- 
koku tucked in between Honshu and 
Kyushu— have a total square mileage 
a little smaller than California. Vol- 
canic in origin, a sizable portion of 
this land— 82% or so— is not arable 
or livable. Since the beginning of his- 
tory, the people have clustered in the 
pockets of the hills and mountains 
and in the two main coastal plains, 
the Kansai (around Osaka, tradition- 
ally the great business city) and the 
Kanto (around Tokyo, traditionally 
the seat of the ruling power). 

Whatever aspect of Japan you are 
looking at, there are two significant 
points to keep in mind, for there is 
nothing they do not affect. First, 
Japan has always been densely pop- 
ulated. Today, over 90 million live 
on the four islands (13 million live 
in California) . And second, it is only 
100 years since this island group, her- 
metically sealed off from the rest of 
the world and slumbering a long un- 
interrupted feudal sleep, was forcibly 
roused by Commodore Perry to face 
the complicated problems of the mod- 
ern world. 

Now here’s a puzzlement— one of 
the many. How did this nation, in 
several ways the apogee of the Ori- 
ental, produce in so brief a time a 
“baseball advisor” like Mr. Suzuki, a 
Fairway Cafe, and become, in short, 
such a hotbed of Western sport? By 
all logical rules of measure, the role 
of a country like Japan in the world 
of “modern sport” should be minor, 
tangential. You would expect one or 
two topnotch swimmers to be devel- 
oped, an occasional serious contender 
in the Olympic hop-step-and-jump 
competition (or some such out-of-the- 
way event), a few indefatigable mara- 
thoners, a respectable but limited Da- 


vis Cup team, and maybe every now 
and then some individual star pop- 
ping up in some very individual spe- 
cialty like ice skating, flyweight box- 
ing, billiards or the parallel bars. In- 
stead, among the “comparatively 
small nations of the world”— so goes 
a standard bit of locker-room pundit- 
ry— the three which are head and 
shoulders above the rest are Japan, 
Australia and Hungary. (The word 
small, of course, is quite inexact and 
applies properly only to Hungary, 
large neither in size nor population. 
Australia is small in population only, 
million inhabiting the continent. 
When people refer to Japan as small 
—in population it is the world’s fifth 
largest country— what they actually 
have in mind is that one would hardly 
expect any non-Western country’s 
role in modern sport to be more than 
minor.) 

Hungary a big sports nation? Not 
surprising, really. After all, it is at 
the junction where eastern Europe 
meets western Europe, and a long 
sporting history lies behind its peo- 
ple’s dashing performances in middle- 
distance running, field sports, soccer, 
water polo and Rugby. Australia? Of 
course. A natural. A lusty young na- 
tion, with blessed few other directions 
in which to channel its extra energies, 
poured them into the pastimes it in- 
herited from its British antecedents — 
tennis, cricket, track and field, golf, 
horse racing — and into sports like 
swimming and boating and Australian 
football, which suited the rough and 
ready character of a new land and a 
new people. 

But Japan? How come? From this 
vale of the meditative drinking-in 
of the fragile beauty of the cherry 
blossom, the unchromatic plink of 
the well-tempered samisen, the man- 
nered ease of the kimono; from this 
plexus of the geisha tending her fan, 
the working girl her silkworms, the 
samurai his sword and the farmer his 
Lilliputian rice paddy, how come that 
group of record-breaking swimmers 
who wrested away our domination of 
that sport in the ’30s, and how come 
all those Class AA baseball players, 
the best track men in Asia, the reign- 
ing table tennis champions of the 
world, an Olympic skating champion, 
an outstanding skier (Chick Igaya) 
and now golfers of proved interna- 
tional caliber? 

This is only half the riddle. What 
is truly astonishing is not the cham- 
pions Japan has produced but the 
widespread participation in Western 
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a bow for baseball, traditional ritual before the game, is performed by grammar 
school teams. This quaint custom, repeated at game’s end, is dying out among pros. 


sports by people of all ages, the deep 
love of sport which nourishes all this 
activity. For example, it has long been 
the accepted thing to acknowledge in 
a marveling tone that the Japanese 
like baseball almost as much as we 
do. This statement is incorrect. The 
Japanese like baseball better than we 
do. No one ever gets enough of it. 
Their high schools and colleges play 
not one baseball season but two, the 
regular one in spring and a second in 
autumn. Thousands travel miles to 
Osaka for the All-Japan High School 
Championship. Over 45,000 annually 
turn out for The Game between Iveio 
and Waseda, two of the oldest and 
Iviest colleges; it is precisely the 
equivalent of the Harvard-Yale 
game, only it is baseball not football. 
The large industrial firms, taking a 
page from our book, sponsor baseball 
teams, corraling the best talent that 
isn’t headed into the professional 
leagues and assigning the young men 
plushy jobs in their public relations 
department to give them something 
to occupy their time between games. 
Last summer, unnoticed by most of 
us, the nonprofessional (meaning 
semipro) baseball championship of 
the world, held at Detroit, was cap- 
tured by the Kumagai Construction 
Co.’s team. Kumagai earned the right 
to represent Japan by winning the 
pennant in its regional league and 
then going on to defeat the five other 
regional champions in the annual 
elimination tourney at Korakuen 
Stadium in Tokyo. 

As for major league baseball in 
Japan, as good an index as any of its 
vitality was the recent payment of 


30 million yen, or $85,000, by the re- 
building Tokyo Giants to procure the 
services of a standout college star. 
That is a lot of money— in Japan 
$85,000 would have a purchasing 
power perhaps three or four times as 
great as in the U.S., for though com- 
modities are high, services are still 
very inexpensive. In this general con- 
nection, the half dozen or so top Jap- 
anese players who might conceivably 
make the grade in our majors are not 
interested in trying because of the 
financial loss that would be entailed. 
Say that Yasumitsu Toyoda, the 
splendid young shortstop of the Ni- 
shitetsu Lions, went to an American 
team’s spring training camp and 
caught on (a la Willie Miranda) as a 
utility man, if not a regular. He might 
draw $9,000, or some figure in that 
neighborhood. Back home he gets 
quite a few thousand dollars more 
than that to begin with, and it goes 
three or four times as far. In addition 
to enormous stature, he has a car, a 
fine home, one or two servants and, 
all in all, a much better life than he 
would have here as just another good 
ballplayer. 

Perhaps the most eloquent com- 
ment on the Japanese adoration of 
baseball is provided by a sound one 
hears wherever one travels in Japan: 
the light smack of ball meeting glove. 
In the cities you can always tell when 
it is noon without consulting your 
watch. Your ear tells you. At 12 sharp 
that distinctive spank of ball and 
glove starts to emanate from a near- 
by gas station, a shipping yard, a 
loading area. Lunch hour has arrived 
and the boys are out. This happens 


every day, this game of catch — 
Jcetchiboru the Japanese call it— and 
it goes on not only during the lunch 
hour but, to a lesser degree, during 
all free daylight hburs. If the re- 
nowned artist, Hiroshige, were alive 
today and developing his celebrated 
project, views of the 53 different stop- 
over stations on the seacoast high- 
way between Osaka and Tokyo, one 
can well imagine that in his back- 
grounds figures of boys and men toss- 
ing the baseball would appear almost 
with the regularity of Fuji. 

T he answer to the riddle of Japan 
(and what seems to a Western 
visitor to be a fascinating split-level 
culture) lies, of course, in learning 
more about this unusual people. They 
are decidedly different in many ways 
from the oversimplified stock con- 
ception we have dealt in for years. To 
my mind, the best introduction to a 
more correct view is contained in one 
sentence in a report .written in 1814 
by the representatives of the British 
East India Company who had been 
dispatched on a trade mission to Na- 
gasaki by Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
English governor of Java: ‘‘The Jap- 
anese,” so went this clear-eyed sen- 
tence, “are a nervous, vigorous peo- 
ple whose bodily and mental powers 
assimilate much nearer to those of 
Europe than what is attributed to 
Asiatics in general.” 

This mission of the British East 
India Company was not successful. 
The Japanese did not want to do 
business. It was an old story. In 1638 
Japan had embarked — or disem- 
barked; that is more in the spirit of 
what happened— on a course of fan- 
tastic isolation. No Japanese was per- 
mitted to leave the islands, and con- 
tact with the outside world was lim- 
ited to set dealings with the trade 
missions the Chinese and Dutch were 
allowed to maintain, the Chinese in 
Nagasaki, the Dutch on the island of 
Deshima, a spot of land off Nagasaki 
only 236 paces long by 82 paces wide. 
This "closed-door” policy had been 
decreed by the Tokugawa, the rul- 
ing shogunate. It was, in essence, a 
reaction to the troubles which had be- 
fallen Japan near the end of the 16th 
century, largely as a result of the ac- 
tivities of Christian missionaries. The 
various missionary orders fought 
among themselves, which brought 
some disruption; head-on collisions 
between the missionaries and the 
long-entrenched Buddhist priests 
continued 
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brought more. But more serious than 
these conflicts, in the Japanese view, 
was the problem of conversion, since 
it embodied the idea of a person’s 
having a loyalty to something outside 
the borders of Japan. By expelling 
all foreigners from their land— at this 
time Japan was still a hodgepodge of 
feudal states ruled by military clans 
—the Tokugawa, the mightiest of 
the clans, hoped to prevent such di- 
visions of loyalty, perpetuate peace 
(their peace) and ensure the succes- 
sion of their family line. 

From time to time some scraps of 
knowledge about the West slipped 
through the closed door via Deshima. 
Outstanding Dutch scholars in all 
branches of the arts and sciences 
were periodically stationed at the 
trading station, and individual Jap- 
anese who wanted to keep abreast of 
the world hied themselves to Deshima 
and received instruction in natural 
history, languages, medicine, agri- 
culture and astronomy. From their 
Dutch teachers they learned of such 
epochal events as the exploration of 
the new world, the American and 
French revolutions, and the defeat 
of Napoleon. Save for this small body 
of the intellectually curious, however, 
the Japanese continued to view the 
foreigner as a potential molester and 
exploiter. 

Consequently, consternation seized 
the country when Commodore Perry 
steamed into Tokyo Bay in 1853 with 
four gunboats and the conspicuous 
intention not to take no for an an- 
swer to President Fillmore’s request 
that Japan enter into trade relations 
with the United States, make coaling 
stations available to our ships and 
take care of shipwrecked American 
sailors. 

The Tokugawa shogun tried to 
stall off negotiations with Perry, but 
when the commodore returned to To- 
kyo Bay the following year with 10 
gunboats, he capitulated to the Ameri- 
can demands. Two ports, Hakodate 
on Hokkaido and Shimoda on Hon- 
shu (and later a third port in Kyu- 
shu) were opened to United States 
vessels. In 1856 Townsend Harris 
(whose career, incidentally, has re- 
cently been made into a motion pic- 
ture by John Huston) arrived at Shi- 
moda, 40 miles below Yokohama, to 
open the first American consulate. 

The dike was breached, and now 
that it was, other nations wanted to 


trade with Japan. The hopelessness 
of stemming this influx became in- 
creasingly apparent to the Japanese. 
While the samurai (the privileged 
warrior class) advocated using force 
to expel the foreigners, the majority 
of the more responsible officials saw 
the folly of such myopic bravado and 
the benefits that might accrue to 
their country with the resumption of 
international relations — that is, as 
long as Japan’s integrity as a nation 
was not abused. Reluctantly bowing 
to reality, the Tokugawa shogun 
stepped down and, in effect, turned 
his powers over to the emperor. 

F rom the 12th century on, the im- 
perial house had been deep in the 
shadow of the military rulers, so deep, 
in fact, that Townsend Harris had 
been in Japan for several months be- 


fore he even learned of the existence 
of an emperor. Traditionally, how- 
ever, the imperial house had handled 
all Japanese external relations and, 
more to the point, it was felt that be- 
ing represented by its emperor would 
be Japan’s best insurance of being 
treated with proper respect by the 
outside nations. In 1867 the occasion 
was finally right for the big step. The 
old emperor died and was succeed- 
ed by his 15-year-old son, Meiji. 
Certain of the more powerful feudal 
clans rallied behind him. This new 
leadership brought the others into 
line, and, to make real their support, 
the clans returned their ancient feu- 
dal rights and hereditary lands to the 
young emperor and encouraged him 


to rule in actuality as well as in name. 

There is no need to go into detail 
—and we shall not— on the dizzying 
speed with which Japan fledged itself 
into a modern nation. But there is 
one period of this transformation 
which cannot be by-passed. I am 
thinking of the first two decades of 
the Meiji restoration, when the capa- 
ble young emperor dispatched his 
country’s most promising young men 
and women to the best European and 
American universities and to the 
world’s other recognized centers of 
knowledge, there to absorb and bring 
back the best of Western thought and 
techniques. To expedite this program, 
outstanding men in all fields of activ- 
ity were invited to Japan, to instruct 
and organize. From this vast amount 
of new information, the leaders of Ja- 
pan, very much like men compiling 


an anthology of contemporary civili- 
zation, attempted to pluck for their 
country’s use the different and dis- 
tinct fortes of the Western nations. 

From the British, Japan took its 
legal system, railway organization 
and the structure of its navy; from 
the Germans, the organization of its 
medical schools and its army; from 
the Italians, its concept of Western 
art; from the United States, its post- 
al and its educational systems plus 
its farm program; from the French, 
its criminal code and its system of 
local government. In 1890, only 23 
years after the ascension of Meiji, Ja- 
pan held its first general election and 
seated its first national legislature, 
or Diet. All this in a country where, 



grainfield volleyball is played by a Japanese family during the noon-hour break. 
Along with baseball, volleyball is played wherever space permits in crowded Japan. 
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when Perry arrived, four-fifths of the 
population were farmers anchored 
back in the Middle Ages and where, 
as Historian Marion May Dilts has 
expressed it so well, the main excite- 
ment in village life “was afforded 
by the eagerly anticipated first night- 
ingale to return in spring, and eve- 
ning’s gossip in the light of a full 
moon, the festivals of local shrines 
and temples or occasional wandering 
acrobats and storytellers.” 

Sports were a little different. Dutch 
instructors were invited to set up a 
course of gymnastics for the middle 
schools, but as far as games went, the 
usual pattern of planned overseas 
study and domestic digestion did not 
obtain. No one was sent to Boston to 
learn from A. G. Spalding how he 
gripped his curve ball; no one headed 
for St. Andrews to record old Tom 
Morris’ true-tempered tips on cleek 
play; no one took a room in New Ha- 
ven the better to be close to Walter 
Camp, or rented a flat near Wimble- 
don to study how peerless Lottie Dod 
executed the backhand lob. Western 
sports just sidled into Japan. On one 
hand, young Japanese who had stud- 
ied or worked abroad brought back 
the games with them, and on the 
other, teachers and businessmen and 
consulate employees from America 
and Europe brought their games over 
with them for their own pleasure. 

Baseball, for example, caught on 
the way all things catch on: begin- 
ning in the 1870s, the members of 
the American colony in Tokyo found 
a field where they could play base- 
ball on their days off, the Japanese 
watched them, they liked what they 
saw and they began playing ball, too. 
Americans coached them. By the ear- 
ly 1890s, Japanese schools were or- 
ganizing their own teams, and by 
1905— as early as that— Waseda Uni- 
versity sent its ball club to the United 
States to play our colleges. Today, as 
we know, Japan supports 13 major 
league clubs and there is hardly a 
schoolboy who cannot give you the 
regular lineups of such gloriously 
named teams as the Nagoya Dragons, 
the Tokyo Swallows, the Hiroshima 
Carps and the Kawasaki Whales. 

O F the countless manners and meas- 
ures the Japanese adopted in the 
nation’s furious rush to leap into the 
late 19th century in one giant running 
broad jump, some of these they un- 
derstood in part, others they under- 
stood not at all; some they half liked, 
others they really didn’t care for but 


persisted with because these things 
were “Western,” i.e., modern and, so, 
desirable. Sports were the big excep- 
tion. The Japanese really understood 
them and loved them instinctively. 
Why did they take to sports? And 
why with such a passion? Perhaps our 
brief glance at the nation’s history 
has provided more than a clue, and 
the remainder of the answer is the old 
story of causes and effects operating 
on many planes. What follows is a 
quick compendium of the ideas on 
this subject advanced by scholars and 
laymen, both J apanese and American, 
with whom I’ve talked during my two 
visits to Japan and here at home. 

To begin with, as the Raffles mis- 
sion noted, the Japanese are a vigor- 
ous people. Up to a point, their vigor 
stems from the usual reasons. They 
live in a North Temperate climate. 
The crusty terrain of their islands 
yields only to hard labor, and then 
not generously. Additionally, the feu- 
dal character of the country neces- 
sarily placed great emphasis on mili- 
tary and physical prowess. Whereas a 
young Chinese growing up in that 
ancient and sophisticated civilization 
esteemed the scholar the flower of 
his culture and hoped he, too, might 
some day grow a scholar’s long finger- 
nails and mark himself as a man of 
thought, a young Japanese was fre- 
quently visited with much shorter- 
nailed dreams of glory. His ideal was 
a leader who indeed had a strong spir- 
itual fiber but who was also a man of 
action equal to the demands of any 
physical engagement. One very pri- 
mary reason, then, why the Japanese 
took so avidly to Western sports (and 
were so good at them) was this fond- 
ness for the physical, which in feudal 
times expressed itself in such warlike 
games as judo, karate (a lethal rela- 
tive of boxing), yabusame (archery on 
horseback) and kendo (dueling with 
bamboo staves). 

In addition to their straight vigor, 
the Japanese possess a second kind of 
vitality, a most un-Eastern nervous 
energy, a real Vanderbilt Avenue 
brand of drive which has long differ- 
entiated the Japanese from the Kore- 
an (from which stock he is descended) 
and from the Chinese, both of whom 
are energetic but not in this second or 
compulsive way. This national trait 
derives from Japan’s being an island 
country in which isolation bred a 
highly complicated sense of unique- 
ness. “In premodern times,” Profes- 
sor Edwin 0. Reischauer writes in his 
superb and superbly readable book, 


The United States and Japan, “no 
other important group of people con- 
sciously participating in the rich cul- 
ture of the Eurasiatic land mass lived 
so far removed from all the other civ- 
ilized peoples. The straits between 
Japan and Korea are five times as 
wide as the Straits of Dover, which 
have had a significant influence in 
shaping England’s history and the 
character of her people. The distance 
between Japan and China, the home- 
land of her civilization, is even great- 
er.” Because of this marked isolation, 
Professor Reischauer continues, the 
Japanese early developed a self-con- 
sciousness which, among other things, 
contains “a large degree of embarrass- 
ment and the fear of inferiority,” an 
attitude “strengthened by the pain- 
fully obvious contrast throughout 
most of their history between small, 
backward and remote Japan as op- 
posed to China, the admitted home of 
civilization, which was far larger, far 
older and far grander than Japan 
could ever hope to be.” This intense 
awareness of a separate identity, as 
Professor Reischauer points out, led 
to the early rise of Japanese nation- 
alism, and it explains in a very con- 
siderable measure the historic (and 
continuing) Japanese need not to be 
depreciated by larger outside nations, 
to show the world how well they do 
things— in brief, to excel and be ad- 
mired. Excelling at the sports the 
Western peoples set such conspicuous 
store by has long been one of the 
routes the Japanese have taken in 
their chronic quest for this respect. 
Like Europeans and Americans, they 
drive to stand out. 

This pent-up, vigorous people — 
only the Germans, who have yet to 
discover the coffee break, are more 
industrious— have traditionally lived 
in small, crowded villages and in 
small, crowded dwellings. After World 
War II a few apartment houses, the 
logical semisolution to the eternal 
housing problem, were built for the 
first time, but the Japanese did not 
rush to occupy them: they far pre- 
ferred the old way in which each fam- 
ily (sometimes inflicted with in-laws 
and other relatives) lives in its own 
one-story wooden structure: the fa- 
miliar, fragile Japanese house with 
rice-straw matting on the floors, rice- 
paper windows, sliding walls and in- 
terior sliding partitions. Exceedingly 
gifted in domestic matters, the Japa- 
nese have long done wonders in mak- 
ing their small homes livable. By 
continued 
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sliding the interior partitions out of 
the way, they combine two or more 
tiny rooms into one fairly commo- 
dious room for group occasions. At 
night, by sliding the partitions back, 
they redivide the space into private 
quarters for sleeping — comparatively 
private, that is, since several mem- 
bers of the large families generally 
share the same rectangle, there sel- 
dom being rooms enough for each to 
have his own. To give their homes 
some illusion of space, the Japanese 
encumber them with no set furniture 
apart from one or two low tables. 
When chairs are needed, pillows and 
arm rests are taken from the closet 
and placed on the floor. The same 
thing with beds: when it is time for 
retiring, the quilts are hauled from 
storage and rolled out. The art of the 
Japanese garden, similarly, is to give 
the appearance of space where none 
exists: a trickle of a stream meanders 
through dwarf cedars, and a wide, 
wide world is created on a plot that 
could barely accommodate a one-car 
garage. By exercising exceptional re- 
straint and honoring the other mem- 
bers of the household, the Japanese 
long ago learned to make their homes 
comparative castles of peace and 
pleasure. However, it has always been 
a physically cramping life and a vig- 
orous person feels it. He needs to get 
out and move. This is true for the 
kids— you can’t dive from the raised 
arms of the sofa onto the cushions 
below when you don’t have a sofa — 
and it is no less true for the adults. 

In overpopulated Japan the family 
ricewinner has always been under ter- 
rific economic pressure. Today, for ex- 
ample, the average farmer wrests his 
living from a piece of land about 2 
acres in area. The average white-col- 
lar man, engaged in keen competition 
for the rare chances at advancement, 
is both frustrated by and thankful 
for a monthly wage slightly over $50. 
When the man of the house returns 
home, seeking relief from the crush 
and press of the day, there are some 
evenings when he needs a more active 
release than he can get by contem- 
plating in solitude the tranquil beau- 
ties of his miniature garden. Over the 
past 90 years, he has found that re- 
lease increasingly in sports. If he isn’t 
able to afford to belong to a club 
which has its own facilities, well, he 
simply walks out into the street be- 
fore his house— often the only open 


space in town— and passes the base- 
ball with his neighbors. 

The Japanese male, traditionally 
and currently, has been under sev- 
eral other considerable strains. Be- 
cause there was no gradual evolution 
from feudal times to modern times, 
he has been the heir of the hangover 
cult of the hero man. He has been ex- 
pected to embody the valor, endur- 
ance and other mile-high traits of the 
heroes of Japanese mythology and 
ancient history. In a tight corner he 
was supposed to match the impossi- 
ble dedication of the samurai. It has 
been quite a load for him to carry. In 
his own mind he seldom makes the 
grade. Western sports and their code 
of sportsmanship provided him with 
the kind of outlet he needed: a life- 
sized environment in which he could 
get excited about something he could 
control to some degree. If he played 
them well, sports gave him strong in- 
dividual satisfaction. He felt like 
somebody, for one of the few times in 
his life. If he didn’t shine, he wasn’t 
exactly disgraced. Furthermore, he 
was still in one piece, and frequently, 
if he was a devotee of one of the 
brutal, old-line native “sports,” he 
wasn’t. In karate, for instance, a com- 
bination of boxing with the open 
hand and kicking with the flying 
foot, the standard blow is known as 
the sannen salsujin or “three years 
murder”: the victim may not perish 
on the spot but the internal damage 
he suffers will probably prove fatal 
within three years. 

T he simple fact that sports make 
a person feel better physically has 
been another important side of their 
popularity. The Japanese have his- 
torically valued good health with 
such intensity that they have been 
positively hypochondriacal in their 
efforts to avoid illness, and they re- 
main so today. They rival us as pur- 
chasers of pills, powders and other 
pharmaceuticals. Viewing cleanliness 
as the handmaiden of health, they 
have for centuries placed tremendous 
value on the manifold virtues of bath- 
ing. Some Japanese take three baths 
a day, nearly everybody takes one 
four times a week, at home or at the 
public baths. They soak— rather, 
they parboil— in deep wooden tubs. 
The bather first squats on a small 
stool on the slightly slanted floor out- 
side the tub and soaps the dirt off. 
Then he enters the tub where the 
clean and extremely hot water en- 
gulfs him to above his shoulders. He 


stays there soaking and relaxing for 
about 20 minutes, sometimes longer. 
In Japanese inns at hot springs re- 
sorts, where a plentiful supply of hot 
water is available, the tub remains 
filled all day. Fresh hot water is fed in 
continually by a tap, the “old” sur- 
plus water softly overflowing the 
sides of the tub onto the tilted floor 
which channels it to the drain. All in 
all, in the art of the bath and the 
bathroom, the Japanese are at least 
the peer of Cecil B. de Mille, not to 
mention the Finns. 

Western games also fitted in well 
with certain domestic diversions the 
Japanese were fond of. With no back- 
yards at their disposal and such lim- 
ited interior space, the Japanese had 
early developed a great taste for par- 
lor games, little family entertain- 
ments built on the quickness of eye 
and the agility of fingers, the fun of 
variation and the knack of outguess- 
ing. This love of manual dexterity 
expressed itself also in the national 
fondness for playing with rubber 
balls. (A classic work of art by Haru- 
nobu, incidentally, depicts a geisha 
bouncing a ball. It is called Bouncing 
Ball and has recently been reproduced 
as a stamp, a most beautiful one — see 
page 52) No doubt this old familiar- 
ity with throwing and catching balls 
accounted for the fervency with which 
the Japanese embraced baseball rath- 
er than, say, soccer. Certainly the 
fact that baseball was an American 
game contributed, too, for it was on 
the popular level that America ex- 
erted its biggest influence, an over- 
whelming influence. 

And there was another reason, a 
significant one. As a people who had 
to find a way to live together har- 
moniously in huddled numbers, the 
Japanese placed their faith in the 
“ground rules” of social behavior. 
The articulated ground rules of West- 
ern sports in general made them at- 
tractive and made baseball especially 
so. Whereas soccer could easily de- 
generate into an unscientific skirm- 
ish, baseball was neat, defined and 
decisive. Each pitch was either a 
ball or a strike. When a batter hit 
a fair ball, he was either out or he 
was safe. Additionally, the Japanese 
loved the variable tactics and strat- 
egies deriving from the ground rules, 
and they loved its dramatic mo- 
ments when the tension built up 
and up and one man (bases full, two 
ouc, a full count) stood undeniably 
etched as a hero if he delivered in 
that unignorable clutch. The Japanese 
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Walter Mi-tty is a baseball dreamer. 

For all these reasons, it takes very 
little fancy to imagine the elation of 
the Japanese when they first saw 
baseball and began to piece it out. It 
must have struck them as something 
almost too good to be true, and they 
must have been staggered by the 
thought that foreigners could have 
devised a game that so perfectly ex- 
pressed their ideas of what the ideal 
game should be. In any event, base- 
ball is now deep in the Japanese 
blood. When you toss a ball to a Euro- 
pean boy, for example, his instinctive 
reaction is likely to be to try to trap 
it with his foot. Whether he knows it 
or not, he has watched older people 
playing soccer. When you toss a ball 
to a Japanese child, he tries to catch 


it. In my experience, this is the only 
place, except in the United States and 
the countries adjacent to us, where 
this occurs. 

I N their eagerness to learn, the 
Japanese copied the methods of 
the most proficient. This, of course, 
is what every young country from 
the beginning of time has done when 
it sets out to learn something new. 
At the turn of the century, for illus- 
tration, when we in America were first 
getting all steamed up about golf, we 
practically denuded Scotland of its 
pros. If a guy was named Willie and 
spoke in a cultivated burr, we told 
him to start packing and come on 
over. Same thing in the '30s when the 
skiing bug hit us: any fellow named 
Hans or Sig who could distinguish 


edelweiss from eider down— man, he 
had it made. We have all copied, but, 
I suppose, no one has ever copied 
quite as literally or as conscientious- 
ly or, for that matter, as well as the 
Japanese. There are thousands of 
amusing stories about their extremes 
of assiduity, my favorites being the 
ones which Gene Sarazen tells about 
his golfing tour in Japan in 1938. 
Sarazen, as you may remember, had 
developed the sand wedge not long 
before this and his mastery of trap 
play was something to marvel at. The 
Japanese who turned out for his ex- 
hibitions didn't merely marvel and 
let it go at that. No, they carried 
umbrellas along, and as soon as Sara- 
zen had played out of a trap, the 
gallery automatically formed a line: 


one by one each student entered the 
trap, set his feet in Sarazen’s foot- 
prints and his umbrella point at the 
scar in the sand and sought to imi- 
tate the technique Gene had used. 
Sarazen’s stay in Japan lasted three 
weeks. Before he left, not that any- 
thing else should have been expected, 
several sporting-goods houses had 
come out with exact copies of his 
wedge. (In the nature of a footnote, 
to underline how everything moves 
in cycles, it might be added that 20 
years earlier, when he was a tyro and 
not a master, Gene had such a rough 
time getting a foothold in American 
golf— only Scots need apply— that 
he debated the wisdom of changing 
his name to MacSarazen.) 

Granting that the Japanese have 
frequently carried their zeal for imi- 


tation to inordinate lengths, the 
cliche that types them as a nation of 
mere copiers is a bum rap. It over- 
looks the wonderful creativity of the 
native Japanese culture. It doesn’t 
take into consideration the borrow- 
ings other countries have made from 
the Japanese— in the field of architec- 
ture, to name a notable example. It 
slides by the fact that all of Asia is 
at a stage where it borrows from the 
West and that, if we always focus on 
Japan in this respect, it is largely be- 
cause the Japanese themselves fre- 
quently comment on this yen for im- 
portation. Furthermore, it doesn’t 
take into account that the Japanese 
do things with what they take, in- 
genious and inventive things. (Ask 
any photographer.) They are sen- 
sitive, and with reason, about the 
endless repetition of this charge of 
being mere copiers; as proud of their 
country as we are of ours, they are 
hurt by the implied slur that there 
is nothing creative in themselves and 
their culture. 

I didn’t realize how easy it is to slip 
into this glib condescension until one 
afternoon on my recent trip. A Japa- 
nese girl, who had returned not long 
before from the United States where 
she had gone to school, had been as- 
signed to help me get my travel ar- 
rangements straightened out. As we 
were walking through the streets of 
downtown Tokyo, it occurred to me 
to ask her to point out any Japanese- 
made automobiles, for I couldn’t dis- 
tinguish them from the other small 
cars. 

“That black one,” she said an in- 
stant later, “that’s a Toyopet. lt J s 
very popular.” 

‘‘Looks like an English Austin 
decked out with American styling,” 
I ventured. I turned to see if she 
agreed. Her expression had changed 
and she looked troubled. I am not 
good at reading faces, but it seemed 
to me that she was trying not to show 
how let down she was by the insinua- 
tion of my remark. We walked on and 
the situation repaired itself quickly, 
but some time later when I was think- 
ing it over, it struck me that we never 
give the Japanese credit for anything 
that at all resembles our products. 
Just what is a J apanese auto supposed 
to look like anyhow? A pagoda? 

In recent years, though, things 
have been changing by and large. As 
we in America have begun to realize 
that we do not possess a monopoly of 
the world’s talents and intelligence, 

continued 



ancient kendo, once bloody sword game fought (as above) in traditional dress, was 
banned by United States Occupation Forces but still survives among the hardy few. 
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rooting on roof, these geisha girls atop dugout lend distinctive Japanese flavor to 
otherwise American-style baseball as they lead stands in between-innings cheers. 


The Bouncing Ball 

continued 

we have acquired a new appreciation 
for the peoples of the Far East and 
we have certainly “rediscovered” Ja- 
pan. Puzzled by the way life for us 
has become less meaningful and more 
wearing, we look across the waters 
and see the Japanese riding tougher 
bumps than ours with at least as 
much and probably more equanimi- 
ty. The current vogue for Zen phi- 
losophy among American artists and 
writers is one of the more rarefied 
manifestations of this window to the 
East. A Japanese offshoot of Bud- 
dhism, Zen concerns itself with the 
individual’s getting to know and feel 
his elusive true nature and releas- 
ing it in his activity. Incidentally, 
a slim book, Zen in the Art of Arch' 
ery, was the spark that lit the fire in 
this country. 

In a word, we now think the Japa- 
nese have something. And they do. 
Spelling it out is not easy, but for a 
starter it might be remarked (as ev- 
eryone does sooner or later) that a 
large share of the credit for what is 
right with Japan belongs to the Japa- 
nese women. They are as gifted as any 
in the world at that difficult job of 
being essentially women. A far cry 
from the romantic stereotype that 
portrays them as little pitter-patter- 
ers with parasols self-effacingly minc- 
ing across the arched magenta bridge, 


they have always had a remarkable 
fiber, filling the home and the family 
and themselves with sound emotion 
even when the bewildered male was 
running off in three directions at one 
time. The war and the occupation 
were the best things that ever hap- 
pened to the Japanese female. It gave 
her more status, far more room to 
move in. Instead of changing, she 
just blossomed out. (This is one of the 
best things that ever happened to the 
Japanese male.) The fact that a flock 
of the modern Japanese girls have 
something of the looks and style of 
the Audrey Hepburn-Leslie Caron 
school is not exactly beside the point. 

What is the Japanese woman’s spe- 
cial gift? It would appear to be an 
unconfused understanding of where 
her true pleasures as a woman really 
lie, along with a remarkable under- 
standing of what brings a man au- 
thentic self-respect and enjoyment. 
“They’re on a different frequency en- 
tirely from our women and the Eu- 
ropeans,” one correspondent at the 
Canada Cup matches commented. “I 
haven’t as much as laid a finger on a 
woman here and yet I’ve never felt as 
manly in my life. It isn’t that they 
cater to you. They don’t. But they 
don't think they’re lowering them- 
selves when they do things for you 
and enjoy it. So what do you do? You 
find yourself responding as if you were 
a topnotch guy and, by George, you 
feel you are. You know,” he added 


with a bittersweet smile, “when I get 
home I’ve a good mind to write out a 
list for my wife of the changes I want 
made and paste that list on the wall. 

I can see her ripping it down now and 
admonishing me, ‘Now, just because 
you’ve had a trip to the Orient, don’t 
think that you . . . and so on.’ ” 

In this last decade Japanese wom- 
en have entered the sports world in 
numbers for the first time— even the 
geisha. She has had to. As you un- 
doubtedly know, the geisha is pri- 
marily an actress or entertainer or, if 
you will pardon the horrible but apt 
expression, a fun girl. Her traditional 
skill has been her facility in relieving 
the tired businessman of his worries, 
which she does by the superfeminin- 
ity of her manner, her ability to talk 
merrily about the nonbusiness side of 
life, and her decorative songs, dances 
and attentiveness. When golf erupted 
into a national passion after the war, 
she had a problem: her clients fre- 
quently wanted to talk about their 
golf, and they needed a thoroughly 
qualified listener. There was no other 
way oitft for the first-class geisha than 
to take up the game herself. Many of 
them, accordingly, joined golf clubs 
and met the game face to face. As 
a result, it is no trouble at all for 
them during office hours to proffer the 
most professional listening this side of 
Sandwich. “I can picture it well, Mr. 
Okamura,” she says with just the 
right blend of sympathy and awe. 
“There you were, out in 53, due to the 
poor shape of the greens. You were 
3 down at the turn to Mr. Watanabe. 
With nine holes to go, you indeed had 
your work cut out for you. But you 
were not downhearted, were you? As 
you whipped your driver out of your 
bag and strode to the 10th tee, I can 
well imagine you said to yourself, ‘I 
can win this match and I can win the 
Texas press bet and the Yamanashi 
press bet, too. Just keep the old 
head down and supinate and let the 
rest take care of itself.’ And, you 
know what, Mr. Okamura? I’ll bet 
you won!” 


NEXT WEEK 
The Mulberry Bush 

In Pari II of this report Mr. Wind de- 
scribes Japan’s first adventures in the 
world of international sport and the 
fascinating ramifications of the present 
sports boom as it relates to the coun- 
try’s remarkable recovery from the war. 
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.feeling older 
and hitting 
better than ever... 


“They have said he is getting old, and he 
has conceded that perhaps they are 
right . . . They have said he is not a team 
player, that the Red Sox would do better 
without him . . . But the records show that 
the Red Sox have floundered without 
him. And finally they have said that he 
is not really as good as his .348 lifetime 
average, that he fails in the clutch. But the 
American League pitchers will disagree. 
This year he was feeling older and hitting 
better than ever. Boston fans hope that 
next year Ted Williams will be even older.” 

Walter Bingham: " Old Ted," in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, August 5, 1957 


Just as surely as it lives in the effortless 
power of a champion’s swing, sport lives 
here, in this magazine. Brought to life 
by writers and photographers with a 
special kind of love for sport— now enjoyed 
every week by 800,000 families with 
a special kind of positive, vital, vocal 
enthusiasm for sport. In advertising and 
circulation, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is 
the fastest-growing quality magazine 
in America. 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


19 HOLE The Readers Take Over 



AND LO, 
THE HOT 
STOVE 
BURNS ONCE MORE 


TRADES 

Sirs: 

Last winter I enjoyed reading from 
week to week the trades proposed by 
some self-appointed general managers to 
strengthen their favorite teams. So, be- 
fore spring training begins, I would like 
to get into the act by proposing my own 
trades to get the Washington Senators 
out of the cellar. 

First I would trade Chuck Stobbs, Bob 
Usher and Eddie FitzGerald to Cleveland 
for Dick Williams and Chico Carrasquel. 
Then I would send Eddie Yost and Roy 
Sievers to the Yankees for Don Larsen, 
A1 Cicotte, Marv Throneberry, Harry 
Simpson, Joe Collins, Jerry Lumps and 
Bobby Richardson. For a final touch Jim 
Lemon, Clint Courtney, Rocky Bridges 
and Milt Bolling to the Dodgers for Don 
Newcombe. 

The lineup thus would be: 


1) Carrasquel ss 

2) Richardson 2 b 

3) Simpson rf 

4) M. Throneberry lb 

5) D. Williams cf 

6) Lumpe 3 b 

7) Berberet c 

8) Collins If 


Pitchers: Newcombe, Ramos, Pascual, 
Larsen, Kemmerer, Cicotte, Byerly. 

W. J. Lewers 

Bellerose, N.Y. 


A DUNCE'S CAP FOR BIZMAC 

Sirs: 

Bizmac, the Army's giant computer 
(E&D, March 18, ’57), predicted some 
1957 individual baseball averages which, 
showing all due respect for this mechani- 
cal brain, were completely off the beam. 
The Bizmac estimates as compared with 
the official 1957 final averages were as 
follows: 


BIZMAC EST. OFFICIAL 
MANTLE .342 .365 

ASHBURN .328 .297 

WILLIAMS .322 .388 

KUENN .319 .277 

MINOSO .317 .310 

FURILLO .314 .306 


Apparently, Bizmac is a flop as a base- 
ball forecaster and should be ejected from 


the Hot Stove League until a visible im- 
provement is made. 

Jeffrey S. Borer 

Brooklyn 


A YANKEE MANIFESTO 

Sirs: 

I am a true, diehard Yankee fan and 
therefore know that unless you are un- 
commonly lucky the Yanks are invincible. 

To beat the Yankees you must break 
records, play way over your heads, wound 
Mickey Mantle and catch all bad hops in 
your hip pocket. 

Let’s examine the record. Since Casey 
Stengel waddled into Yankee Stadium in 
1949, the Yanks have not won (we never 
use the word, ugh, lost) only one Ameri- 
can League pennant. That year, 1954, 
they won 103 games, the alltime record 
number of wins for a second-place team. 
It was the highest win total in Stengel’s 
regime— the only time, in fact, a Stengel 
team had gone over the century mark. 

Casey’s Yankees didn't win because 
Cleveland, with dirty, sneaky rats like 
Bobby Avila (.285 lifetime hitter who led 
league with .341 ) playing over their heads, 
set a league record with 111 wins. 

For Brooklyn to win in 1955, Johnny 
Podres, a radical young left-hander who 
that year had had a losing record (9-10), a 
bad earned-run average (3.96) and had 
completed only five games, had to sud- 
denly develop and allowed the Yanks only 
two earned runs in 18 innings while win- 
ning two crucial games. Sandy Amoros, 
only a fair fielder on a good day, had to 
make a once-in-a-lifetime catch on Yogi 
Berra in left field to break up a rally which 
eventually led to the Yanks’ not winning. 

It was an especially disgusting exhibi- 
tion of Yankee exploitation by the Braves 
last year. Wes Covington, degraded all 
year because of his defensive shortcom- 
ings, turns out to be the fielding star of 
the Series, winning two games for Lew 
Burdette with miraculous (synonym for 
lucky ) catches. I wouldn’t have minded 
Covington winning them with his hitting. 
Thai would have been legitimate, because 
he's a good hitter (by Milwaukee stand- 
ards). But fielding! 

And Eddie Mathews, who before this 
Series was always a favorite of mine, nev- 
er known for his fielding, comes up with 
several gems, the last of which cuts off a 
typical ninth-inning Yank rally in the 
final game. Lew Burdette, with cohort 
Covington, wins three games in one week 
for probably the first time in his life. 

I could go on and on, but why give 
those poor Milwaukee fans guilt com- 
plexes on top of their deplorable poor 
taste. They'll probably rationalize by say- 
ing that their boys didn’t play over their 
heads but rose to the occasion. We true 
Yankee fans know this to be a fallacy. 
Only the Yankees hold the franchise to 
occasion-rising. 

Le Roy Pacini 

San Francisco 


THE BIG PAYOFF 

Sirs: 

I am quoting for your consideration 
The Manager's latest comment upon The 
Player: “Mantle needs fielding practice. 
Some balls are goin’ straight over his head 
and he oughta catch ’em. He goes side- 
ways backward. ..." It would seem that 
this god often flounders around the out- 
field on feet of clay. 

It's pleasant to reminisce during the 
Hot Stove League season about how all 
the king’s millions and all the king’s men 
couldn’t win that big payoff seventh game 
of the last World Series. There was 01’ 
Case, the brilliant strategist, with the best 
team money can buy— and don’t try to 
sweet-talk me out of that fact— and there 
were those ignorant louts from the Mid- 
west and— oh, well, that’s the way the 
cooky crumbles. 

Bud Lampman 

Kincardine, Ont. 


THE GOATS 

Sirs: 

This is the proper time to suggest some- 
thing that has disturbed me since your 
first Baseball X-Ray. 

Two outstanding additional “Hero and 
Goat” classifications are errors (fielding) 
and strikeouts (batting). These would be 
listed as you list “Home Run Hitters,” 
i.e., x strikeouts per x at bats and x errors 
per x chances. 

Philip E. Posey 

Elmira, N.Y. 


SHARE THE WEALTH PLAN 

Sirs: 

I have been studying the major league 
expansion problem, and I believe these to 
be the four major difficulties: more cities 
want major league baseball; an insuffi- 
cient number of high-caliber players to 
form three major leagues; the high cost 
of weekly transcontinental travel; a sat- 
uration of baseball in one city for two or 
three solid weeks, and then a drought of 
baseball for about the same period (such 
as San Francisco and Los Angeles will 
have). 

I have this proposal to offer. Let two 
cities — an eastern and a western city — 
share one existing ball club. In this way 
they could play a two- or three-game se- 
ries with other western representative 
cities in the West, then fly east and re- 
peat the setup. 

My proposed league is as follows: 

San Francisco-Minneapolis, Giants 
Los Angeles-Brooklyn, Dodgers 
Denver-Pittsburgh, Pirates 
Houston-St. Louis, Cards 
Seattle-Cincinnati, Redlegs 
Vancouver, B.C. -Chicago, Cubs 
Dallas-Philadelphia, Phillies 
Portland-Milwaukee, Braves. 

Robert Hendrickson 

Seattle 

continued 
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STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 
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MARCH 3 

Color tour of Spring Training 

MARCH 10 

Redlegs at the Crossroads 

MARCH 17 

The Art of Pitching --by Sal 
Maglie ( first of a series by five of 
the game’s great stars ) 

MARCH 24 

Special Supplement: Baseball in 
California 

MARCH 31 

Detroit’s New Look Tigers 

APRIL 7 

Rookies of 1958 

APRIL 14 

Annual All-Baseball Issue ( scout- 
ing reports, schedules, prospects) 
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19TH HOLE continued 
KUDOS: BOATING 

Sirs: 

On January 23, with my crew from the 
burning Celebes, I was pulled out of the 
ocean by Jim Camp's yawl Escapade (SI, 
Feb. 3, 10). It was a surprise to find Ezra 
Bowen of your magazine on board, and 
naturally the account that might be 
printed was a source of some concern to 
me. Now I am writing to express the high- 
est kind of approval for the results; they 
were, I think, exceptionally accurate and 
well done. Without overstating the drama 
which is part of such a situation, he told 
the story completely and clearly. Any- 
thing that can be said to commend him, 
and the magazine he represents, I would 
like to be said. 

Lessons learned from this disaster are 
limited by the fact that the cause of the 
fire can never be known. Three things can 
be illustrated very well, however: fire- 
extinguisher systems should have mechan- 
ical releases as well as electric controls; 
life jackets should always be on deck (as 
ours were) and located in more than one 
position (as ours were not) ; and, most im- 
portant but most difficult to arrange, 
have another boat nearby at the time — 
Escapade, for choice. Her crew, and es- 
pecially her skipper, made all the differ- 
ence for us from complete gloom to the 
excellent therapy of letting us be so busy 
racing with them that we had little time 
to feel sorry for ourselves. 

J. H. Hedden 

San Francisco 

KUDOS: SQUASH 

Sirs: 

Let me compliment Sports Illus- 
trated on Squash at Its Best (Feb. 10). 
It does justice to the current American 
florescence of a sport that has the rare 
merit of being not only vigorous and en- 
joyable, but also compatible with the 
workaday demands on the time of stu- 
dents, business and professional people. 

We at Pennsylvania were especially de- 
lighted to see pictured the unique squash 
building for which our alumni and friends 
are hastening to complete the financing 
before its dedication in June. Thank you! 

Gaylord P. Harnwell 
P resident 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

KUDOS: BASKETBALL 

Sirs: 

This is just a note to congratulate you 
on your recent article on the University 
of Kansas and Kansas State basketball 
game at Lawrence (SI, Feb. 10). 

I understand that Jeremiah Tax was at 
Manhattan and Lawrence for about a 
week, and his article was just about the 
best that I have ever read on a sporting 
event and a comparison of two systems. 

W. W. Fuller 

Kansas City, Mo. 

DUCKS: TOO MUCH TOO SOON 

Sirs: 

My charter membership in Sports 
Illustrated notwithstanding, 1 thought 
Ed Zern's article, Si Senor—Mucho Ducks 
(SI, Feb. 10), extremely discouraging 
to American smooth-bore shooters who 


from November to January risk family 
finances and flu to pursue the wild duck 
from dawn till dusk in an attempt to 
knock down a daily bag limit of four 
(4), hoping all the while that we may be 
able to report a banded duck to the Wild- 
life Commission so that next season we 
may be somewhat assured of another 
four birds. 

If the situation is such that limits oh 
ducks can't be controlled, let’s at least 
set a limit on Mexican market gunners, 
whose daily bag I’m certain U.S. gunners 
would be pleased to ignore. 

Robert W. Daniels 

Clifton, N.J. 

JEM AIL: SENIOR ARCHERY 

Sirs: 

No, golf isn't the only sport offering 
healthy and moderate exercise for elderly 
men (Hotbox, Jan. 27). Take the fast- 
growing sport of field archery, for ex- 
ample. Field archery is practice for big- 
game bow hunting, which in itself is a 
vast sport: last October, 55,554 Pennsyl- 
vanians bought special licenses for week- 
long deer season. It provides wonderful 
exercise and, at the same time, demands 
a high degree of skill. 

William Stump 

Riderwood, Md. 

A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your report on the French 
TV quiz program in which scholars and 
athletes participate as partners (E&D, 
Feb. 10). 

But I am one of the millions “who had 
to be told” that Marshal Soult com- 
manded Napoleon's right wing at Auster- 
litz, for he did nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, the decisive attack against 
the allied position was delivered by the 
corps of Soult and Bernadotte from the 
French center. Now that your scholars 
muffed, your staff relay team must break 
45 seconds for the 400 meters. 

Gordon Ringer 

Los Angeles 

• The defeat Napoleon handed the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia 
on December 2, 1805, one of the most 
masterly examples of military tactics, 
is called by historians of military art 
a planned defensive-offensive ma- 
neuver. Mr. Ringer is correct in say- 
ing the decisive French attack (led 
by Marshals Soult, Davout, Berna- 
dotte and Murat) came from north 
of center. However, on the eve of 
battle Marshal Soult commanded 
the wing south (or to the right) of 
Napoleon’s headquarters. The fol- 
lowing afternoon he joined forces with 
Davout, bottling up the main allied 
forces in the south while Bernadotte 
moved up to attack from the rear 
behind Lannes. The three corps then 
moved with Napoleon from their own 
center, attackingthealliedline.Tosum 
up: when the battle lines were drawn 
Marshal Soult was in command 
of a right wing; we’ll leave our track 
shoes hanging on the wall a while 
longer, and rive la television. — ED. 
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GOLF: TOO SIMPLE TO BE TRUE 

Sirs: 

This past season at one stretch I broke 
80 on a par-74 course 11 out of 14 times. 
Thanks to Ernest Jones (Free Swinging on 
Fifth Avenue, SI, Jan. 27)! The first 12 
years I couldn’t break 100 consistently. 

Ernest Jones added an average of 35 
yards to my tee shots and his teaching 
may easily be the one fact that brought 
my 1951 average of 96,82 down to my 
1957 average of 81.15. 

Once when I felt the “true swing” all 
the way I hit the longest drive of my life 
— 356 yards, 270 of them on the fly. The 
first 12 years I played I was lucky to hit 
175 yards, including the roll. 

This wonderful little man inspired me 
with personally written letters because he 
knew that I wanted to learn a true swing. 
It was much easier than I could ever be- 
lieve. I felt like many others — it was too 
simple to be true. But now when I hear 
somebody call me “long hitter” I thank 
my lucky stars that I trusted Ernie Jones 
and learned what he teaches — to swing 
the clubhead. 

Ed Lucas 

Pottstown, Pa. 

MASTERY AND MYSTIQUE OF SOARING 

Sirs: 

In youT roundup of world sports ( The 
State of World Sport in 1958, SI, Feb. 3), 
soaring was omitted. Soaring is most high- 
ly organized in Europe, where activity is 
quite high. Over 80,000 hours were flown 
in Poland alone last year. However, the 
U.S. is well represented in international 
soaring. Dr. Paul MacCready Jr. is pres- 
ent world champion, and many world rec- 
ords are held by the U.S., such as the alti- 
tude record of 44,000 feet and the distance 
record of 535 miles, speed around a tri- 
angular course, and many more. Since the 
war the U.S. has regularly sent a team to 
the international competitions, financed 
privately through the Soaring Society of 
America, our national organization. This 
year the internationals will be held in 
Leszno, Poland, with the Russians com- 
peting for the first time. The last inter- 
nationals had teams from 27 countries 
throughout the entire world. 

Soaring as a sport requires much of the 
sailplane pilot. He must have a knowledge 
of his craft and of the air ocean, he must 
master the art of accurate maneuvering 
of his craft, he must exercise good judg- 
ment in his operation, he must have en- 
durance and stamina to maintain his per- 
formance over flights which may last six 
hours or more, and he must be part of 
a team to be successful in. competition. 
Soaring is much like sailing but it is a 
greater challenge to master this compli- 
cated and variable element. This is the 
objective of any sport, whether it be put- 
ting a ball through the hoop or racing a 
sloop across the ocean. 

Edwin R. More 

Boston 

Sirs: 

But, please, why did you not list curl- 
ing? I am sure far more Americans (we 
live in America up here too) participate 
in curling than do in some of the sports 
you listed, e.g., bobsledding, weight lift- 
ing, table tennis. 

Adrian Hintz 

Saskatoon, Sask. 



Most Powerful General Electric 
All-Transistor Portable for $49.95 


Here’s the portable that pulls in pleas- 
ure wherever you travel ! Big sound- 
light weight. Stands up to rugged use. 
Six lifetime transistors plus two crys- 
tal diodes. No tubes to replace — no 
glass to break. Enjoy up to 400 hours 
of listening pleasure on one set of 
flashlight batteries (replacement cost 
60<f). Choice of colors. $49.95* 


* Manufacturer ’ft Fair Trade or recommended 
retail price. 90-day written warranty on both 
parts and labor. Batteries and accessories 
extra. Prices slightly higher West and South. 
General Electric Company, Radio Receiver 
Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 

Progress /s Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL #) ELECTRIC 



The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 


The delightful softness and flavor of Booth's 
House of Lords are sufficient lo convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world's finest dry 
gin— the essential ingredient of the perfect 
M artini. M any consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


booth's 

HOUSE Of LOEDS 

0jc c U(> M Ja/hll DRY GIN 

DISTILLED FROM 100% CRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS • 86 PROOF 


Imported by IF .A. Taylor & Company , i\ew York, ,\'. Y. Sole Distributors for the V.S.A. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Miner Cliett 


With an eye as accurate as a plumb 
line and a hand as steady as a rock, 
14-year-old Miner Cliett is acquir- 
ing an almost incredible record in 
skeet meets around the country. Last 
month in the Royal Palm Open Skeet 
championships at Palm Beach he 
took the over-all title, the 12-gauge 
and the small- and sub-small-bore 
titles, shooting against all age groups. 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cliett of 


Childersburg, Ala., Miner has prob- 
ably shot more shells than most hunt- 
ers fire in a lifetime. He started shoot- 
ing at 4, when his father, who runs 
a hardware store, gave him an air 
rifle. At 11 he shot his first skeet — 
and three months later won the na- 
tional 20-gauge junior championship. 
In 1956 he took the title for the sec- 
ond time and the junior national titles 
in sub-small-bore and sub-12-gauge. 


Last July he set an American record 
by winning every major title in the 
Mid-South Open Skeet Shoot, junior 
class. Miner, an eighth grader at 
Childersburg with a B-plus average, 
also likes to fish and play piano, saxo- 
phone and clarinet. But all efforts in 
the near future will be directed at 
clay birds. Next month he competes 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico. In May 
he’ll be at the Blue Grass Open in 
Louisville, and his schedule also calls 
for meets in Houston and Dallas, 
Jackson, Miss, and Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Goldeil ]\Tomeilt . . . the anticipation with which Johnnie Walker 
is awaited is the result of the skill of craftsmen with generations of experi- 
ence to guide them. Their mastery of the art of mingling soft, clear High- 
land spring water and malt, fragrant with rich peat smoke, creates the 
renowned taste of Johnnie Walker. For golden moments of pure pleasure, 
ask for Johnnie Walker Red Label Scotch at your favourite restaurant. 
Enjoy those same golden moments at home with your friends, too. 
JOHNNIE WALKER • RED LABEL • SCOTCH WHISKY 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY GINGER ALE. INC.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 









L ook around at any party 
J today. You can’t help 
noticing today’s slim, trim figures 
—and the preference for the 
lighter food and drink. 

Pepsi-Cola, of course, is right in 
step with this idea. For today’s 
Pepsi, reduced in calories, is never 
heavy, never too sweet. Have a 
Pepsi. Refresh without filling. 


refreshes without filling 



